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The outstanding characteristic of “‘Mac’’ Schafer is his genuine liking for 
people—all kinds of people. As his former *‘boss’’ at The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Vice President A. J. Wilson, says: ‘‘Many personnel people will admit 
privately that they do not like all of the people all of the time, and that there are 
some people they hate most of the time. Not so with Schafer. He has spent many a 
holiday visiting some sick employee or helping some fellow who was in trouble. 
His interest in the personnel field was to make life brighter for those whom he 
served, and not his own personal advancement.’ 


Mac spent his first 8 years at the Northern Trust Company, where he attained 
the rank of Second Vice President, in the Real Estate Department. It was his warm 
personality and real interest in people that led to his selection in 1943 as Director 
of Employee Relations. It was probably this same attribute which influenced his 
appointment a few months ago to be Personnel Director of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, since he never had been active in party politics. 


The University of Chicago is Mac's alma mater. He took his A.B. and M.A. 
there, and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He works hard in a number of organiza- 
tions—~business, civic, and welfare—including the National Industrial Relations 
Association, of which he was president during 1952 and 1953. 
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York 17, N. Y. 
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son St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Editor to Reader:- 


EMPLOYMENT OF Minority Groups is 
always a thorny problem. Recently, I was 
in the main office of one of our larger 
public utility companies and noticed in 
the cafeteria a great many negroes, both 
men and women. They seemed in most 
cases to be on friendly relations with other 
employees. It was noticeable that they did 
not sit apart or by themselves. 

Inquiries developed that the company 
had adopted a policy of introducing 
negroes into the office force. They had 
taken great pains in preparing supervisors 
and other employees for this event and 
told me that it had gone off very smoothly. 
It is a company which makes extensive use 
of aptitude and ability testing as a part of 
the procedure. They felt this had con- 
tributed to minimizing the risk of em- 
ploying someone who could not adapt to 
office work. 

They are too modest to want to talk 
for publication about what they have 
accomplished—despite the fact that they 
seem to have accomplished far more than 
most companies. They were persuaded to 
give me this brief statement: ‘‘Our ex- 
perience in employing and integrating 
minority groups is improving. We have 
moved toward employment opportunities 
on an equal basis, provided necessary 
qualifications and ability are present. We 
have made some progress but there still is 
room for improvement’’. 

THe PgENNsYLVANIA ComPANyY Issugs 
AN Emptoyee MaGazine known as the 
Penco Packet, and a recent issue carried a 
chapter which is one of a series under the 
general title ““Know Your Bank’’. This 
particular chapter was devoted to a de- 
scription of the Personnel Department. 
One thing that struck me especially was the 
reference to the department's relation to 


problems of the individual employee. 
About half of the space in this article was 
under a heading, ‘‘Any good personnel 
program must include a sound salary 
administration program. Ours includes: 
(1) Job Evaluation. (2) Salary Surveys. 
(3) Performance Rating. (4) Salary Re- 
views.’ Under each of those headings, 
was a description of the particular program. 
The person concerned with this part of the 
program was named in each instance. 

I have been making quite a study 
recently of what different companies do 
about informing their employees on salary 
matters. Here is a clear-cut case of giving 
the information to the employees and 
encouraging them to ask for more. This 
story also emphasizes another point which 
I think is important; namely, that it is 
the supervisor who is responsible for ad- 
ministering salaries. Under salary review is 
the following: ‘‘It should not be necessary 
for an employee to ask for a salary increase 
if he is doing a good job. To assure that 
each employee gets full consideration, 
salary reviews are made every month. 
Increases originate with the immediate 
supervisor. ”’ 

All credit to Charlie Books, my former 
assistant at The Pennsylvania Company, 
in Philadelphia, and the present Personnel 
Officer. 


Tue Keepine or Useress Recorps costs 
business a great deal of money. If you read 
William Miller's article in the September 
Reader's Digest you were probably amazed 
to learn how much. The article tells about 
the activities of Emmet J. Leahy, whose 
organization makes a tidy sum yearly by 
going into the offices of big companies and 
throwing useless paper out of the files. 

According to Leahy, an average-sized 
company usually files away as many as 800 
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to 1,200 kinds of records. He finds that at 
least 40% of them can be tossed out. 
Another 30% can be stored in low-cost 
warehouse space. Only one out of 2,000 
papers so stored will be wanted by the 
company in a year’s time. Leahy has 
devised a system for quickly locating the 
wanted record in the warehouse. In one 
instance, a company sold 80 tons of waste- 
paper from its files, for which it collected 
$1,265. For a city government office he 
reduced the amount of filing space needed 
from eight full floors to half of one floor. 
You wonder how many of the filed 
records might as well have been ‘‘filed in 
the wastebasket”’ in the first place. Along 
this line, the papers carried a story in 
August, headed, ‘Paper Work Mires U.S., 
Hoover Board Reports’’. The board was 


said to be looking for ways to reduce the 
mass of paperwork the government requires 
of companies. ‘‘Large outfits devote whole 
sections of their archives buildings to 


government records,’’ said the story. ‘‘One 
such company found that on the average it 
refers to only one out of each thousand 
such documents, at the rate of once every 
$76 years.”’ 

Don't look now—but what's the state 
of your personnel department files? 


Tue American Society ror PErRsONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION now has a membership of 
more than 800 personnel and industrial 
relations executives throughout the coun- 
try. It has had a slow but steady growth in 
the past few years and has proven to be a 
steadily growing influence in the recogni- 
tion of higher standards for the industrial 
relations or personnel function in industry. 
Increasingly, leaders in the industry are 
being attracted to membership. An annual 
conference is held which will be in Cincin- 
nati this November. An attendance of more 
than 600 is expected. From a modest 
beginning, the association has developed 
steadily to a point where it should com- 
mand the respect and support of every 
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qualified industrial relations, personnel or 
labor relations worker. 


By AND LarGE, PEOPLE GET WHAT THEY 
Deserve. By this, | mean that we are re- 
warded according to our talents, our in- 
tegrity and our efforts. There was a report 
recently in Reader's Digest of a series of 
questions asked of a wide variety of people. 
The question that sticks in my mind was, 
‘What plays the most part in success—luck 
or ability?’’ I think it was interesting that 
those at the lower end of the economic 
scale—largely unskilled people—ascribed 
people's success to luck. 

When you consider the lack of talent 
possessed by a great part of the population, 
it is not to be expected that many of them 
will rise very high. One can only sym- 
pathize with their handicap. When neither 
character nor effort is present, the outcome 
is almost sure to be sad. 

One of the striking and heart-warming 
experiences is to find a person who, lacking 
any great talent, has by persistent effort 
and high integrity made an important 
success of his life. I used to call this ‘‘the 
persistence of mediocrity’’—a deplorably 
unenlightened attitude, to be sure. My 
present view is that persistence and char- 
acter deserve their reward, whether the 
possessor has talent or not. 

Sometimes we meet a case that is as 
unhappy as the first is heart-warming; a 
man who fritters away great talent either 
through lack of effort or lack of integrity. 

The Reader's Digest poll showed that 
people who have attained high success in a 
great majority of instances ascribe their 
success to better qualities than luck. And 
this is not surprising, either. Those of us 
who have had some success like to feel that 
it is a result of ability, hard work, and an 
alert capacity to mount tides at their flood. 
The great philosophers of the ages have 
expressed this in many ways; how the 
taking of events by the forelock often 


brings surprising results. Abraham Lin- 
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coln was a brilliant example—very much a 
man of his times who probably would not 
have accomplished all he did but for a turn 
of events here and there. 

The principle of ‘‘free will’’ is domi- 
nant at many points. Many years ago I 
worked in the White Motor Company in 
Cleveland when Walter White was still 
the head of manufacturing. I talked with 
him one day about my desire to transfer 
to a different line of work, and his reply 
covered the situation completely. He said, 
“Well, you're free, white and 21!"’, and so 
I was. I made the move; whether it turned 
out well or not is beside the point—Cit 
didn’t). But it emphasized to me the im- 
portance of solving my own problems and 
working out my own destiny. 

In large measure, we make our own 
future but we have to make it and not 
let it sneak up on us. 


Expense CONTROL IN SALARY ADMINIS- 
TRATION is perhaps the most overlooked 
detail of the problem. All of us are aware 
of the importance of building morale, 
being fair, and all of the other desirable 
characteristics of a sound salary plan. If 
expense control is not a deliberate part of 
the plan, you are going to be lucky if you 
don't run into some unforeseen problems. 
One of these is the appearance of a large 
number of employees at maximum salary. 

Some years ago, I wrote about a device 
for indicating the level of salary expense. 
I call this the compa-ratio. By watching 
the movement of the compa-ratio, you can 
tell whether salary levels are rising or 
falling. This index or some variation of it 
is indispensable for control of salary ex- 


pense. 





Have You Ever Triep To “‘Tracn”’ 
another person something? Of course, you 
have; we all do it sometimes. Most teach- 
ing, however, is merely a question of 
imparting information, most often done by 


what Allan Mogenson calls the ‘‘you tell 
‘em"’ method. It really isn’t much of a 
teaching technique. When you come to 
think of it carefully, there is, strictly 
speaking, no such thing as teaching another 
person anything; they learn—or they don't. 
So the question is, ‘How can we help 
people learn?’’ Well, that is not so hard to 
answer. People learn according to the laws 
of learning which have been extensively 
studied by educators and psychologists for 
many years. Some of the laws include: 

1. The motivation to learn, arising 
from desire or need. 

2. A favorable atmosphere for learning; 
such as a friendly and helpful! 
leader, and good facilities. 

. People learn about things in which 
they are interested. 

. People learn under compulsion, but 
to be effective this must be inner 
compulsion, arising out of some 
need. 

. People learn as a means to an end, 
though these last two items are 
perhaps only sub-divisions of 
motivation. 

There is much more to it than this, 
but the problem attracts my attention fre- 
quently because of observing misguided 
efforts to induce people to learn when many 
of the elements necessary to good learning 
are not present. Talk this over with your 
training man. 

One OF THE ProBLeMs OF RETIREMENT 
is the possibility that the loss of occupation 
and resulting boredom will result in early 
death. Newspapers recently carried the 
story of the death of Martin Sweigart at the 
age of 103. It told how Sweigart had retired 
at the age of 80! 


Wud Wag 





Employee Relations Department 
Publishes New Year's Inventory 


HE Employee and Plant Community 

Relations Services Division of General 
Electric is responsible for many important 
services having to do with salaries and 
wages, employee benefits, the training of 
employees, their health and safety, com- 
munications, union relations and so on. 
Management people throughout the com- 
pany are quite conscious of some of these 
services but tend to overlook others which 
may, On occasion, be almost as important 
to them. It was to remind the management 
group of all the activities of the division 
that the whole January 15 issue of the 
Employee Relations News Letter was given 
over to the subject. 

Before quoting most of the particular 
issue, consider the Letter’s purpose. ‘“The 
background of this News Letter to our 
management’’, says Mr. Boulware, ‘‘is that 
we have 15,000 members of management, 
including foremen, and we have an addi- 
tional 7,000 of top non-supervisory pro- 
fessional personnel. This group of over 
20,000 are scattered among 130 plants and 
several hundred headquarters and field 
offices. They exercise the upper leadership 
influence among our some 240,000 em- 
ployees. 

“The Letter is used to save and make 
money (1) by disseminating information 
in this inexpensive mass communication way 
as opposed to the expensive man-to-man 
method, and (2) by disseminating informa- 
tion that will be helpful but which would 
not get disseminated, because of lack of 
facility or press of other matters, if left to 


Staff-written in collaboration with 


Lemuet R. Boutware, Vice President 
General Electric Company, New York City 





Probably it's well for any personnel 
unit every so often to “pause for sta- 
tion identification’, announcing to all 
management people what it is trying 
to do and what progress is being made. 
General Electric did this impressively 
last January: readers who contemplate 
something similar at year's end may 
glean ideas from this report. 





the man-to-man communication method 
downward through the managerial and 
professional pyramid. The items covered 
are: 

‘*r. News of demands, offers, and other 
developments in union negotiations which 
may not be fully and accurately covered in 
the public press at each plant or office 
location. This is therefore an assurance of 
prompt, full, and accurate information as 
opposed to the slowness and inaccuracy of 
other methods that make management so 
vulnerable at our many locations. 

‘2. News of company positions or 
actions that may not be covered with 
promptness and uniform fullness and ac- 
curacy by the public press or other internal 
media. 

‘*3. Significant proposals or job-con- 
nected developments in and out of the 
company which should be known and 
appreciated, as to their effect, by our leaders 
at all levels. 

‘*4. Miscellaneous items such as review 
of a current program of our division or a 
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perspective of the whole effort of our 
division as in our January 15 issue. 

‘“But, in general, the Letter is used for 
the correction of the misinformation con- 
tained in union propaganda about us or in 
the bad economics with which current 
events or trends affecting our employees 
and management are interpreted. 

‘The Letter is only one of the many 
mass media we use with our management 
and with our employees. The practice of 
wide-open, two-way, man-to-man com- 
munication is still the method by which the 
great bulk of our teaching and training 
work is done and the great mass of our 
personal contacts in the human relations 
field accomplished.’ 


Sums Up PersoNNEL SERVICES 


We wish it were possible to comment 
on other issues of the Letter sent us by Mr. 
Boulware. Their content is more character- 
istic of the aid ‘‘offered our leaders in their 


search for news-worthy information, eco- 
nomic education, moral determination and 
political sophistication’. But now to quote 
the special issue which constitutes a sort 
of catalog of the services performed by one 
employee relations division. 


To Our Management: 


This letter tries normally, as you know, 
to report fact and opinion of the most urgent 
current importance to our operations. 

In the process, an unfortunately large 
proportion of the space still has to be given to 
supplying the facts with which to correct the 
more flagrant misinformation being aimed by 
others at our employees and neighbors. 

Viewed by itself, this publication might 
thus tend to obscure the full range of our daily 
activities and leave an unbalanced impression 
of our intentions and efforts. 

So, as we all begin another New Year, it 
seems worthwhile to record here again the 
summary which we hope will help keep in 
proper perspective both the more and the less 
well-known ways in which we in your Em- 
ployee and Plant Community Relations Serv- 
ices Division are trying to aid you in the 
attainment of our Company's objectives. 


Some of our work, of course, is still made 
needlessly controversial by others. It is often 
considered ‘‘news"’ by current standards, and 
thus tends to be widely noted. But it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that this involves 
only a small part of our work in one relatively 
nafrow area among many. 

Day in and day out—and regardless of the 
noise level on any front—the great bulk of our 
thought and effort continues to be devoted 
earnestly to the widespread, quiet, orderly, 
determined, and little publicized but none the 
less news-worthy efforts to aid developing and 
advancing an always sounder, more productive, 
more pleasant, and in all ways a more mutually 
rewarding association between our managers 
and their employees. 

The range of these efforts is briefly indi- 
cated inside. 


Salary Administration 


All activity here is directed to developing 
—and promoting the company-wide use of— 
Salary Administration plans and practices 
which will inspire salaried personnel to their 
full usefulness and reward each properly' for 
what he gets done by the application of his 
own inner resources to the opportunity offered. 

Particular attention is given to research 
and to the development—for decentralized use— 
of methods for analyzing and evaluating posi- 
tions, for appraising the performances of holders 
of those positions, and for keeping abreast of 
changing conditions to the end that policies 
and practices are kept up to date as to any 
altered needs and values. 


Wage Administration 


Services to field operating components 
are supplied or available in the areas of wage 
surveys, wage determination, wage structures, 
incentive plans, job analysis, wage rate pro- 
cedures and related wage training and adminis- 
tration practices. 

Information about national and local 
regulations is gathered, condensed, and circu- 
lated. National and local wage trends and other 
developments are kept under observation. 
Recommendations are made on national and 
local wage issues. 

Most important is the constant research 
to the end of our ever greater competence in 
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knowing—and doing voluntarily—what's right 
as to wages by all the proper standards. 


Employee Benefits 


All activity here is directed to aid the 
Company to do what's right about benefits 
and help all concerned obtain full value from 
the programs. 

Every effort is made—through manuals 
and personal visits—to assist operating compo- 
nents both in the adequate explanation of the 
benefit plans to employees and in the smooth 
and economical functioning of the programs in 
their day to day operation. 

Research is constantly pursued as to what's 
best for the future as well as to what are the 
current trends and any requirements for im- 
provements to keep our plans comparable and 
equitable. Related to this research is the fre- 
quent cooperation with government groups 
and other employers in helping with sound 
benefits legislation. 


Health & Safety 


All activity here is directed toward aiding 
operating components in the development and 
use of practices which will improve the health 
of our employees and reduce both the frequency 
and severity of accidents on and off their 
General Electric jobs. 

Yesterday's accent was on aiding the sick 
and injured. Today it is on preventing injuries 
while keeping employees well. 

Counsel, training, and appraisal services 
are provided our doctors, safety engineers and 
other responsible key personnel in all areas of 
health, hygiene, job environment and safety. 
Advanced research is proceeding in such areas 
as industrial noise, eye-protection, resuscita- 
tion, rehabilitation, and the most effective 
ways for supervisors to live up to their health 
and safety responsibilities. 


Employee Communication 


The aim and effort here is to give aid to 
operating managers in developing and main- 
taining effective, two-way communication. 
This involves both mass and man-to-man 
techniques. 

Help is offered in the development of 
local communication media and procedures. A 
special course trains field communication 


specialists. Company-wide news and other 
findings are syndicated to employee newspapers 
and other internal publications. Assistance is 
given at various locations during periods of 
local stress. 

Related research is carried on in the areas 
of attitudes, motivations, and the oral and 
written correction of misinformation. 


Personnel Practices 


A consulting service and a wide variety 
of manuals and other aids are supplied managers 
to help in the better selection, placement and 
orientation of supervisory and non-supervisory 
employees, to help advance employee rating 
and counselling techniques, to help improve 
employee upgrading procedures, and to advance 
sound recreational and other employee services 
activities. 

Workshops on employment practices are 
held. Courses are given in interviewing and 
appraising personnel. Training is given in 
selection tests. 

Special research effort is being made again 
this year on the costly turn-over problem. 
Education & Training 

This department does research and aids 
local training directors in their efforts to teach 
the human side of management. The courses 
emphasize conference leadership and effective 
human relations. A series of one-week training 
institutes is familiarizing local managements 
with techniques developed and proved to date. 

Assistance in HOBSO I, HOBSO II, 
HANEY, and other needed economic education 
courses continues on a wide and effective scale. 

The development course for prospective 
professional Employee and Plant Community 
Relations specialists continues. The first ten 
to complete the comprehensive 27 months 
course—all college graduates—will be available 
for regular full-time assignments in the field 
later this year. 


Plant Community Relations 


This department does research, develops 
manuals, and otherwise works to aid local 
management in making itself known to the 
community as the good employer GE tries to 
be, known as a fair and productive purchaser 
of local goods and services, known as a good 
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taxpayer with no bargains asked, known as a 
good contributor to and worker in all appropri- 
ate local causes, and known as a good corporate 
citizen in the best sense of the word. 

This department aids local management 
also in cooperating with other employers and 
alerted citizens who are seeking to measure up 
to the full range of their good citizenship 
responsibilities, especially as this applies to 
economic education, moral determination, and 
political sophistication. 


Union Relations 


This department conducts the national 
negotiations with three unions, advises in the 
negotiation of our gt other union contracts, 
and processes the relatively few grievances 
coming to the national level. It also supplies 
specialized aid in ‘‘crisis’’ situations. But all 
this—important and demanding as it is—is 
only a small part of its over-all work. 

The major thought and effort of this 
department's headquarters staff and regional 
managers is in research for better solutions to 
recurring problems and in making available 
accumulated “‘know-how"’. We are seeking, to 
the fullest extent practicable, a constructive 
and harmonious relationship with union 
representatives while satisfying ourselves and 
an informed union membership that we are 
doing what's right. 


About the 


B. J. Speroff is a research associate at the 
Industrial Relations Center, The University of 
Chicago. He holds degrees from Indiana and 
Butler Universities and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Speroff is an associate director 
of Psychometric Affiliates, test publishers and 
distributors, and has authored a number of 
articles dealing with psychological and in- 
dustrial problems. 

Allen K. Heydrick, Director of Education 
and Training at Weirton Steel Company, a 
Division of National Steel Corporation, at 
Weirton, West Virginia, is a graduate of Lock 
Haven State Teachers’ College and has taken 
special training at Northwestern University, 
Pennsylvania State College and the University 
of Chicago. He was formerly Training Super- 


The department's guiding philosophy 
continues to be: “‘Labor Problems should be 
thought out—not fought out."’ 


What it's All About 


All the foregoing is in pursuit of these 
twin objectives: (1) Our doing what we should 
for our employees. (2) Their doing what they 
should for us in fair return. 

For our part, we are sure that our managers, 
as never before, are trying to do what's right 
about pay, benefits, working conditions, 
information, participation, and the creation of 
rewarding human associations. 

For their part, our employees will just as 
surely strive to do what's right by our managers 
through applying interest, skill, care and effort 
—as they come to know the facts of our fairness 
and come to feel the warmth of our human 
interest. 


Let This be the Year ? 


We can be certain that 1954 will be full of 
fresh challenges on all fronts. But that provides 
the opportunity for triumphs too. 

Let’s make this the year of our greatest 
triumph to date in the growth of our employees’ 
confidence in our competence and determination 
to do what's right, and in our heart-felt desire 
to make of our association together a warmly 
rewarding human experience. 
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The “Incident” Method: Its Use 
With Buzz Groups and Filmstrips 
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ob incident method is a modification 
of the popular case method of looking 
at and studying problems. It provides more 
opportunity for practice and training in 
“situational thinking’’. It helps emphasize 
the necessity for having all the facts before 
tackling a problem. In short, the incident 
method requires the conferees to ask ques- 
tions and seek answers as the first step in 
analyzing, evaluating and solving a particu- 
lar problem situation. It works this way: 

(1) The conference leader possesses the 
complete and accurate facts about the 
problem situation. He hands out or reads 
a simple case, or statement of an incident, 
to the conference. 

(2) The conferees set about getting the 
facts behind the incident, by firing ques- 
tions at the leader. The length of this fact- 
finding period will vary, depending upon 
the nature of the case, the time available, 
and other considerations. 

(3) At the right time the leader ends 
the questioning. He then outlines for the 
group what has to be decided upon, and 
what key facts have been developed to 
guide their decision. 

(4) Each group member then jots down 
his decision or solution. One by one, these 
decisions are evaluated by the group. 

(5) Finally, the group considers how 
such an incident could have been prevented. 

In explaining the incident method to 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to Paul Harris for his 
constructive criticisms, 





The important thing in solving a 
problem is to get all the essential 
facts bearing on it. The *‘incident’’ 
method puts greater emphasis on this 
than the ‘‘case’’ method. The authors 
tell how the method works and may be 
combined with other training devices 
to give supervisors practice in the suc- 


cessful handling of problems. 





the group using it for the first time, the 
conference leader points out that in the 
case method all of the basic facts of a 
situation are usually presented to the group 
before they start considering the problem. 
On the other hand, this group is only to 
hear the reading of a brief incident and see 
a silent filmstrip of the incident. After that, 
the conferees will ask questions of the 
leader which he can answer with a “‘yes”’ 
or a ‘no’ or, at most, with a simple 
explanatory statement. The conferees are in 
somewhat the same position as a detective 
who has a corpse on his hands and must 
ferret out the pertinent facts and evidence, 
assemble and appraise them, and then solve 
the case. 

However, before the leader presents 
the actual incident, he gives the group a 
sample incident in order to show how the 
method works. The group is given ten 
minutes to solve the sample problem. Then, 
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if no satisfactory solution has been found, 
the leader states the missing facts and the 
solution. ; 

In one course conducted by the writers, 
the conference leaders had a fund of five 
incidents, which they could use in intro- 
ducing this method to their various groups. 
There were approximately 1100 supervisory 
personnel in 75 conference groups meeting 
concurrently over a three week period, 
and it was felt the groups would talk with 
one another and pass on the incident 
answers. 

After the round of first-day sessions, 
therefore, the conference leaders were 
instructed to: (1) ask the groups, at the 
conclusion of sessions, not to give the 
incident solutions to other groups; (2) 
relate the incident to the group and then 
ask those who know the answer to refrain 
from participating; and (3) use another 
incident if it became apparent within the 
first minute or so that someone had the 
answer and did not refrain from participat- 
ing. Much to our surprise, however, we 
found that in only two cases did individuals 
disqualify themselves, and in three other 
cases the conference leader felt some mem- 
ber of the group had the answer and con- 
sequently switched to another incident. 
Additional evidence that the groups kept 
the incident solutions to themselves was 
that 75% of the groups did not find answers 
to the problems within the time limit. 


Fitm Presents INCIDENT 


After the sample incident has been 
worked on by the group, the conference 
leader is ready to set the scene for the 
actual incident. He again briefs the group: 
“I am going to show you a filmstrip of an 
incident.’’ (In this instance we used the 
case of Mike and Bill in the Armstrong 
Cork Company series.) He shows the scene 
to the group and adds: ‘Barney Cole, the 
supervisor, is disciplining Bill." The film- 
strip of this scene is shown for a minute 
and the incident statement is repeated once 
more. ‘‘Now, you will have 12 minutes to 


ask more questions which I can answer 
with a ‘yes’ or ‘no’. If necessary, I may 
add a comment or so whenever it seems 
appropriate. I have all the facts in this 
case, and I'll give you just as much in- 
formation as you ask for and no more. 
Please don't jump to conclusions; that is, 
don’t give me a solution until you feel 
you have all the necessary facts upon which 
to base a conclusion.”’ 


Group Dics ror INFORMATION 


For the mext 12 minutes there is 
spirited activity. As is to be expected: (1) 
many conferees persist in jumping to con- 
clusions; (2) a great many identical or 
similar questions are asked over and over 
again, indicating that conferees do not 
listen attentively to the questions and 
answers; and (3) in many cases the con- 
ference leader has to reword questions in 
order to allow a “‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ response, 
or he asks the individual to ‘‘put that in 
the form of a question I can answer with 
yes’ or ‘no’. 

At the expiration of the time limit, 
in nearly 90% of the cases, the groups had 
failed to reach a successful solution to the 
incident problem because one little but 
vital fact had escaped them. At this point 
the conference leader emphatically draws 
the group's attention to the extreme im- 
portance of getting the facts, and all the 
facts, before reaching a decision about a 
particular problem situation. Next, he 
asks the group if they would like to see 
the entire story so that they can compare 
their findings of the facts to those revealed 
in the filmstrip. 

This device of throwing out an in- 
cident, allowing the group to wrestle with 
it and seek the facts, and then showing 
them the complete pictorial story, seems 
to be far superior for these reasons: (1) the 
necessity and value of a thorough fact- 
finding attitude is dramatically impressed 
upon the conferees; (2) a more complete 
and integrated learning experience, more 
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meaningful and digestible takes place; and 
(3) you have a standard or norm for com- 
parison of one’s *‘fact-finding-mindedness’’. 

Even after the conference group has 
obtained all the needed facts and matched 
them with the facts presented in the film- 
strip, the group still has to find a solution 
to the problem. So now we come to the 
final step in this training procedure which 
aims to develop the fact-finding attitude 
by integrating the incident method, the 
use of filmstrips, and the buzz group. 


This final step is to break down the 
group into buzz groups of about five 
members each. On the basis of the acquired 
facts, the small groups are to come up with 
a solution, decision or some sort of dis- 
position of the case within six minutes. 
Assuming that members of the groups have 
a fair understanding of the buzz group 
method, they quickly settle down to 
business and within the allotted time are 
ready to give their reports, which are then 
evaluated by the entire conference group. 


Reading Improvement Course 
Aimed to Increase Speed 


ost of us in reading-improvement 

work can cite a few examples of 
phenomenal reading ability. Professor X 
has been tested above 3,000 words a 
minute. Mr. Y can read a long novel in 
less than an hour. Mrs. Z frequently reads 
four or five books a day besides taking 
care of her chores as a housewife. The really 
phenomenal thing about such cases is that 
these people have usually developed the 
ability on their own with no special 
training. 

The difference between, say, 3,000 
words a minute and the finishing speed of 
most graduates of our reading-improvement 
programs is enough to set one wondering 
about our methods. For example, in most 
reading-improvement programs the in- 
structor centers on comprehension first. 
Speed is more or less a by-product, and is 
sometimes treated downright casually. 
Consequently, there is a slight gain in 


By Cecit J. Mututs, Ph.D. 
Lee College, Baytown, Texas 





Most of us, this article suggests, 
could learn to read much faster with 
very little, if any, loss in comprehen- 
ston. What such improvement could 
mean to businessmen is obvious. An 
experimental course is described in 
which 49 students increased their read- 
ing efficiency by 950%; boosted their 
average speed from 232 to 2731 words 
a minute. 





comprehension but no conspicuous im- 
provement in speed. 

Tachistoscopic work indicates that the 
eyes are capable of perceiving at the rate 
of 15,000 to 20,000 words per minute. If 
we could learn to read as fast as we can 
perceive, and if we learned to apply selec- 
tion wisely in our reading, we could prob- 
ably double this figure. 
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Here is one more thought about speed 
versus comprehension. Even if we granted, 
which we certainly do not, that compre- 
hension necessarily falls off slightly as 
speed shoots up, one wonders if it may not 
be well worth it. Our purpose seldom 
requires that we get more than fifty or 
sixty per cent comprehension from any 
given piece of reading. If we must take 
three or four times as long to read this 
material in order to pick up an extra ten 
or fifteen per cent, the slight extra com- 
prehension hardly seems justified from an 
efficiency standpoint. 


Measure or ReapINnG ErriciENcy 


I am firmly convinced that an efficiency 
index derived by multiplying the speed by 
the per cent of comprehension, converted 
to a decimal fraction, is a much more 
meaningful way of assessing reading ability 
than taking the speed and comprehension 
separately. If a person can read, let us say, 
at 1000 words per minute with sixty per 
cent comprehension, his index would be 
600. He would be comprehending at the rate 
of 600 words per minute. It also seems to be 
fairly directly comparable to another 600 
index achieved by reading at the rate of 
600 words per minute with roo per cent 
comprehension. Incidentally, the person 
with the higher speed would probably 
have time to read the article twice, if he 
wanted to, in the time it took the slower 
reader to read it once. The chances are, 
however, that he would find sixty per 
cent comprehension more than adequate for 
his purposes. 

I went about training for reading 
improvement at Lee College in the fall of 
1953 with a very strong emphasis on speed. 
My thinking was pretty much along the 
following lines: 

1. Reading at 2000 or 3000 words per 
minute must be a somewhat different 
process from reading at 200 or 300 words 
per minute. It should be expected that 


comprehension will drop somewhat as 
speed makes such a great jump, but com- 
prehension should come back up if the 
student is kept at that speed. The student 
cannot learn to read at such speeds unless 
he does read at such speeds. 

The students were forced to read at 
1ooo words per minute during the third 
week, as soon as the lectures were all 
finished. Incidentally, the lectures were all 
completed before any practice was begun. 
This was in order to give the student 
more understanding of what is involved in 
the complete reading process so that his 
practice time might be more efficiently 
used. At no later time was the student 
allowed to read slower than 1000 words 
per minute, except on tests and special 
exercises. 


CoNnFIDENCE NEEDED FOR SPEED 


2. Confidence is one of the few in- 
dispensable characteristics mecessary for 
truly efficient reading. Consequently, the 
student in the conventional reading pro- 
gram who absorbs the idea, if he doesn't 
hear it directly, that 500 or 600 words per 
minute is all he can expect, does not develop 
past that point. The goal of at least 3000 
to 4000 words per minute was held before 
the student constantly in this program. 

No reference to ‘skimming’ or ‘‘scan- 
ning’’, as a different process from reading, 
was made during the course, for fear of 
giving the student the idea that he could 
““skim"’ rapidly, but that he might not be 
able to “‘read’’ rapidly. When the question 
arose, the student was told that reading is 
quite simply a matter of communicating with 
the author to the extent of the reader's 
purpose; and that whatever method he 
used for the communication was not 
““reading’’ or ‘‘non-reading’’, but was good 
reading ot poor reading according to how 
efficiently he satisfied his reading purpose. 

3. Special care was taken to avoid 
discouragement. The contrast between the 
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best students and the worst students is 
magnified in this method, and discourage- 
ment is a constant problem for about half 
the students. They were reassured many 
times that they were doing very well and 
that if they would try hard and guard 
against a ‘‘giving-up’’ attitude they would 
be up with the leaders by the end of the 
course. In addition to verbal encourage- 
ment, they were occasionally required to 
re-do an exercise that they had found 
difficult early in the course, but which 
they found quite easy at the later stage, 
to point up their progress to them. Further, 
whenever anyone did particularly well on 
any of the exercises, the importance of 
that exercise to good reading was heavily 
stressed to him in private. 

The lectures and exercises themselves 
were fairly standard, except for a few in- 
novations that need not be stressed here. 
Equipment consisted of the SRA Reading 
Accelerators, the Harvard Films, an opaque 
projector, a standard overhead slide pro- 
jector with a tachistoscopic timing shutter, 
and specially prepared materials for use in 
these devices. 


2731 Worps per Minute 


The results were very gratifying. At 
the end of the semester, average improve- 
ment in the efficiency index for 49 students 
was 950.3 per cent. Average speed had 
increased from 232.2 words per minute to 
2731.2 words per minute. 

Average comprehension had dropped 
only 10.3 per cent, from a beginning aver- 
age of 71.8 per cent to a final average of 
61.5 per cent. On this subject, a very inter- 
esting finding was that almost every 
student showed a drop in comprehension, 
from slight to severe, at some time during 
the course when his speed shot up. But 
in almost every case comprehension climbed 


back toward (and in many cases, beyond) 
the starting comprehension by the end of 
the course. 


CoMPREHENSION Better, Too 


Also very notable was the performance 
of the three best students. They all reached 
8100 words per minute several times. They 
were kept at that point so that the in- 
structor could observe the effect on their 
comprehension. In all three cases, when 
their speed was held at 8100 words per 
minute for several tests, their comprehen- 
sion climbed steadily up past their be- 
ginning comprehension. One of them started 
with 65 per cent and finished with 70 per 
cent. Another began at 65 per cent and 
finished with 80 per cent. The third began 
at 55 per cent and finished with 75 per 
cent. Their speeds at the start were 197, 
349, and 144 words per minute, respectively. 

One of these students told me he was 
reading the material twice during the 
allotted time. Both of the others said they 
almost always read much faster, even 
though I would not give them credit for it. 
In view of this, it seems reasonable to 
believe that if all the students had been 
held for two or three weeks to the highest 
speed they attained during the course, their 
comprehension as a group would have 
climbed at least back to the starting point. 
What probably happened is that before 
their comprehension quite had time to come 
back to the starting point after their last 
burst of speed, the course ended. 

All in all, the experiment seemed to me 
quite successful. Of course, these results 
are for only one group of 49 students. 
However, I see no reason to believe that 
the same methods would not be almost, if 
not quite, as effective with other student 
groups and with groups of more mature 
business people. 





College Helps Organize a 
Course for Railroad Foremen 


By Pau E. Suttan 


Industrial Relations Dept., University of Buffalo 


and Nicnotas Kisn, Ass’t to the Dean 


Millard Fillmore College, University of Buffalo 


O" THe “front line’’ of management 
are supervisors and foremen. These 
people probably do more than any others 
to shape the attitudes of workers towards 
the company. To the workers, they are 
the company. 

But the foremen themselves may not 
like the position in which they find them- 
selves. It may be that their salaries have 
lagged behind those of the strongly or- 
ganized labor force. Then, too, supervisors 
are frequently held responsible for compli- 
cated and expensive business operations; 
they are asked to work long hours, some- 
times without extra compensation. How- 
ever strategic their position, they are often 
a dangerously weak link in the chain of 
communications and command. 

Frequently supervisors are not taken 
into the confidence of management; they 
are not consulted on issues which greatly 
affect their daily routines. Sometimes they 
are not informed in advance of changes in 
company policy and learn of these from 
the workers themselves. The Taft-Hartley 
Act has weakened their ability to identify 
themselves with the workers’ unions. 
Thus, they have one foot in each of two 
worlds: one in the workers’ world and the 
other in management's world. Straddling 
these two worlds is not often easy. 

It was in recognition of these and other 
problems that the New York Central Rail- 
road Company decided to try to improve 
labor productivity and efficiency by more 
effective supervision and the joint analysis 





When the New York Central decided a 
training program was needed, com- 
pany and college people worked together 
on it from the first. This tells how the 
committee managed to get the fullest 
participation of the foremen-trainees, 
but at the same time to have all dis- 
cussion sessions follow a_ prescribed 
course. 





of both worker and company problems. 
The first question asked by the company 
was: ‘How can we make our workers 
appreciate that improvements in their own 
material welfare, improvemenjs geared to 
productivity, depend largely on their own 
daily routines?’’ Secondly, ‘‘How can we 
indicate to our supervisors the critical im- 
portance of their jobs in maintaining 
efficiency?”’ 

The resulting training program was 
first shaped up in the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the company. It was decided that, 
because the company operations spread over 
a wide area, the responsibility for and the 
character of the program should be left to 
division executives. The program should 
be tailored to local needs and, most im- 
portant, developed by local personnel. 

The assistance of local universities 
was sought. Thus, the Industrial Relations 
Institute of the University of Chicago was 
asked to join with local company officials 
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in developing the program for the Western 
Division. Millard Fillmore College of the 
University of Buffalo was asked to help 
develop the program for the Eastern Divi- 
sion. 


Destcn CoMMITTEE ORGANIZED 


At Buffalo, the first step was to estab- 
lish a ‘Design Committee’’ staffed by 
representatives of the railroad and the 
university. Railroad representatives in- 
cluded the manager of personnel; the 
director of training and employment; the 
assistant to the director; the head of the 
accounting department; the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of all operations in the 
railroad division; the master mechanic; 
and the superintendent of car shops. Uni- 
versity representatives included a professor 
of economics, an industrial relations pro- 
fessor, a human relations professor, a pro- 
fessor of accounting and business organiza- 
tion, the dean of Millard Fillmore College 
and his assistant. 

The immediate function of this design 
committee was to secure agreement on an 
overall objective. It decided the primary 
objective of the training program should be 
to strengthen the railroad management 
team. First, ic was felt that supervisors 
should develop a greater cost consciousness. 
Then we hoped to give them a better under- 
standing of the ‘‘controllable’’ elements of 
cost, and how costs are reduced. Finally 
and most important, we wanted to moti- 
vate them adequately toward cost reduc- 
tion. But these things, we felt, could be 
attained only as a by-product of better 
human relations on the job, requiring the 
development of leadership, mutual under- 
standing, and effective communications. 
The committee felt that, too frequently, 
“getting the job done’’ without regard to 
human relationships was short-sighted 
and could easily produce unfortunate long- 
term repercussions. 

Other functions of the committee were 


to plan the content of the program, super- 
vise the development of material used in 
the sessions, determine the method of 
instruction, participate in the presentation 
of units of instruction to group leaders, 
select the supervisory trainees, and arrange 
the time and place of meetings. Ten sepa- 
rate conference units were to be prepared. 

A schedule of committee meetings was 
drawn up. At a single meeting we found it 
was generally possible to hammer out an 
outline of subject matter for one unit, 
approve the rough draft of another, and 
suggest revisions or modifications for pro- 
posed visual aids. 

These sessions were informal; New 
York Central representatives stated practical 
problems facing the company; they told of 
difficulties in meeting coinpetition, and in 
what ways they were experimenting to 
improve efficiency. Photographs of innova- 
tions, of major repairs on company lines, 
and of new diesels were exhibited and con- 
sidered for use as visua] aids. Through 
these sessions it was possible to weave 
together the need for productive efficiency 
with the day-to-day operation problems, 
and integrate these, in turn, with the 
‘human relations’’ aspects of the job. 


Group Lgeapers SELECTED 


It was then necessary to select a group 
of supervisory personnel drawn from the 
various departments of the company. Train- 
masters, yardmasters and foremen at various 
levels were selected and divided into groups 
of from 13 to 15 men. 

A core group, known as the Group 
Leaders, was then selected from among 
the men. These men were to be the discus- 
sion leaders; they were selected for their 
interest in company problems and their 
demonstrated ability in dealing with their 
men. To assist them in leading discussions 
with other supervisors in their groups, they 
were given a manual or ‘‘Leader’s Guide’’ 
prepared by the Design Committee for 
each of the ten sessions. 
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Discussion in this booklet pointed up 
major company problems and suggested 
solutions. Each topic began with such 
headings as The Main Idea Is: Summary: 
Transition to Next Topic: and the manual 
was generously sprinkled throughout with 
Possible Questions to Pose to Your Group. 
Whenever a visual aid could help the 
discussion leader put over a point, this 
was noted and the leader would turn to a 
prepared slap-on poster or chart showing 
statistics of volume of business, labor costs 
and so on. 


Use or THE MANUAL 


It was emphasized throughout, how- 
ever, that the manual was prepared to 
guide or stimulate discussion, not to act 
as a substitute for it. Thus the discussion 
leader was confident that he had a generous 
amount of information and provocative 
topics to encourage discussion at each 
meeting. 

Group leaders worked in teams of 
two: the second leader was available at 
each session to take notes on any problems 
for which there was no ready solution, 
and to assist in the stimulation of discus- 
sion if that should be necessary. He would 
then ‘rotate’ as discussion leader at the 
following session. 

At the end of each session the mem- 
bers of the group were given a neatly printed 
summary, known as the ‘'Participant’s 
Manual,’’ which reviewed the major points 
relating to the problem under discussion. 
These manuals usually contained some of 
the charts and photographs appearing in 
the visual aids used by the discussion 
leaders. These became the participants’ 
personal property; they were also given 
loose-leaf binders so that they could keep 
the ten booklets in one complete volume. 

After the joint Company-Faculty De- 
sign Committee had assembled at least 3 
or 4 of the 10 units, the company set in 
motion its training program. Before the 


groups of participating foremen were as- 
sembled in the various discussion groups, 
a 3-day conference was held on the campus 
of the university for those foremen who 
were to act as group leaders. 

At these conferences, the group leaders 
were introduced to their teaching manuals. 
Several ‘‘sample"’ sessions were held, in 
which various members of the joint Com- 
pany-Faculty Committee were discussion 
leaders. Faculty members of the speech, 
sociology and human relations departments 
gave a series of talks and led discussion on 
teaching methods. 

Interest in these sessions ran very high; 
foremen were anxious to discuss as much as 
possible the various problems raised in their 
manuals, since it was soon to be their re- 
sponsibility to lead similar discussions with 
their own groups. 


REFRESHER SESSION FOR LEADERS 


After the actual training course had 
proceeded through five of the ten units, a 
second one-day ‘refresher’ session was held 
on the campus for the discussion leaders. 
Here again, problems faced by these leaders 
were discussed; methods developed for 
dealing with special difficulties. Additional 
information was gathered for the group 
leaders where the groups seemed to be 
anxious to learn more about specific prob- 
lems. 

All group leaders reported that interest 
in the sessions was very good. The sessions 
were held on company time in company 
locations, with the clear understanding 
that all foremen selected for participation 
were expected to attend. There was, how- 
ever, little resistance to attending. Many 
foremen found this an excellent way to 
meet company people with whom they 
had dealt in the past through very indirect 
and circuitous routes. 

The discussions did a great deal to 
clear the air and to give foremen a clearer 
picture of the difficulties other departments 
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were facing. Thus, the discussions had a 
good therapeutic effect in addition to 
creating a greater understanding of com- 
pany-wide problems and policies. A survey 
at the end of the program indicated that 
almost every participant felt he had learned 
a great deal. 

One of the main reasons for the suc- 
cess of this training program, in the writers’ 
estimation, was the complete participation 
and support of the New York Central 
management in the program. This helped 
give the hard core of substance and realism 
to the course content. But more than this, 
management demonstrated that it was 
behind the course. 


Team Sprrit DeveLtopep AMONG 
ForEMEN AND Top Men 


Many foremen expressed enthusiasm 
because they were able to share with man- 
agement the responsibility for the program's 
success. As one foreman said, ‘I had the 
privilege of working with representatives 
of top management and received great help 
and cooperation from them. They ‘let their 
hair down’, making me feel they had just 
as serious troubles as we supervisors did 
and that they needed us for greater team 
work... ."" 

Another contributing factor, we think, 
was our use of Discussion Guides and 
Participants’ Manuals. It might be objected 
that this printed matter for discussion 
leaders was potentially a dangerous crutch. 
Might not leaders be content simply to 
read the course material? But on the other 
hand, to develop a discussion ‘cold’, 
without any facts or data to work with, 
may simply encourage a ‘beefing’ session, 
with grievances rooted in mis-information 
and oriented to negative criticism of com- 
pany policy rather than positive suggestions 
for constructive improvement. 

The novelty of assembling a group of 
discussion leaders on the university campus 
undoubtedly stimulated interest of all 


group participants. The conference sessions 
provided by the university staff were con- 
sidered by the supervisors to be interesting 
and stimulating. Pointers were given on 
group discussion methods, with reference 
to basic features of individual and group 


psychology. 
BROADENED ForEMEN’s Horizons 


In the ‘‘Central’s’’ estimation, a prime 
accomplishment of the program was getting 
company people from all departments of 
the widespread system acquainted with 
each other. Men who had dealt with each 
other on company business only by tele- 
phone or mail met each other for the first 
time and found what type of individuals 
they were dealing with. It was revealing 
and helpful for them to learn how many 
problems they had in common; how frus- 
trating a delay in one department could 
be to another. 


Do Your Employees 
Balk at 
Foreign Assignment? 





Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘School-at- 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 

ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 

Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





A Role Playing Case: 
How to Get the Most Out of It 


By Ernest E. Ketioce, Executive V.P. 
Institute of Management Affairs, Inc., Troy, N.Y. 


8 er success of role-playing in foremen 
training stems largely from the fact 
that among the observers there will be 
many conflicting opinions about how the 
particular grievance which has been en- 
acted could have been handled with better 
results. Also, there is a strong likelihood 
that in the group there will be one or two 
who will have run afoul of a similar situa- 
tion, and their experience will be most 
valuable to the others. 

To get role-playing started, the first 
step is to select a person to act as a group 
leader or director. Much of your success in 
the use of dramas will depend upon the 
leader's skill and his ability to direct and 
control each group. He should realize that 
the foremen, as a whole, may take a dim 
view of the program at the outset; however, 
sooner or later they will realize that as 
skill is acquired in controlling difficult 
situations, they will be gaining recognition 
from their own workers as good executives. 

The groups should be composed of 
foremen of a similar level; shift foremen in 
one group, departmental heads in another. 
Fifteen or twenty persons are about the 
maximum which should be allowed. At 
the outset, the majority of the members 
will be shy. Foremen will talk much more 
freely in a smaller group, and will be less 
hesitant in enacting a role. 

When a group is convened for the 
first time, it is a good idea for the leader 
to direct attention to the framework of 
grievance procedure as outlined in the 
union contract. Foremen should thoroughly 
understand all that is required of them as 





Organizing and leading a group of 
foremen so that they will get the most 
good out of role-playing is quite an 
art. The author proposes that grievances 
be dramatized in short socto-dramas, 
to stimulate lively discussion; to show 
how, he presents a role-playing case 
with *’ stage directions’. 





representatives of management; for instance, 
how long a period is allowed in which to 
answer a grievance and also, who should 
be present at the initial conference. 

In the beginning, the desirability of a 
good foremen-steward relationship may 
have little significance to the group. A 
line foreman, constantly irritated by a 
series of petty complaints, which he does 
not understand and consequently has little 
likelihood of satisfying, is quite certain to 
take a gloomy view of the entire situation. 
It is understandable if he considers himself 
a poor relation of management, and the 
maneuvering of the union committee as 
directed against him personally. 

The foremen must be impressed by the 
necessity of listening carefully to a worker's 
complaint and endeavoring to identify its 
source, so tha: by understanding its origin, 
they will be better prepared to deal with 
it. A common complaint of the average 
worker is, ‘“The foreman is always pushing 
me around’’. What he actually means is 
that, as necessity arises and the flow of 
work dictates, men are shifted from machine 
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to machine, or job to job. He recognizes 
that such a condition is normal. Neverthe- 
less, he feels insecure if his daily routine is 
disrupted. 

From such a situation, the leader 
could easily select a grievance to enact as a 
drama. Assume that the action takes place 
in a department where parts are machined. 
Normally, upgrading from unskilled to 
machine operating jobs is based upon a 
combination of ability and accumulated 
seniority. Machine operating jobs are 
usually obtained by bidding, going to the 
oldest in seniority, providing that ability 
is equal in the eyes of the foreman. 


Brown Gets INTO TROUBLE 


Foreman Tim Brown, in such a de- 
partment, is faced with a dilemma. He has 
just taken over his shift. Four workers 
have reported sick. As it happens, all are 
from unskilled classifications who usually 
perform the spare jobs. He needs a quantity 
of parts to be machined by his department. 
He has no spare help; his only recourse is 
to shut down a machine and use the opera- 
tor to get the parts. The last operation is 
performed by a worker of top seniority, a 
chap named Mackay, quite popular in the 
department. Here seems to be the ideal 
situation. Mackay can truck the parts in 
and then go back to his own machine and, 
with a little overtime, his production can 
be kept normal. So, Brown goes over to 
Mackay, orders him to shut down his 
machine and truck in the needed parts. 

Mackay does not see eye to eye with 
him, ‘‘Why me?”’ he asks. Brown explains 
patiently. Mackay nods, “‘I understand all 
that, but I'm the oldest man in the de- 
partment. I don't see why you should push 
me around. I want to talk to the steward”’. 

The steward comes and Brown explains 
the situation. After a conference with 
Mackay, the steward states the union's 
position. He feels that Brown should take 
the youngest man in seniority for the 


trucking job. “‘After all’’ he says, ‘‘what 
good is seniority if it doesn’t protect your 
job, and Mackay has the most seniority in 
the department”’. 

Brown now realizes that what appeared 
to be an easy solution has become a matter 
of major importance. He has about one 
hour's supply of parts, both Mackay’s 
and the steward’s machines are shut down 
while they are talking, and now he has to 
make a decision which will relieve the 
situation and at the same time retrieve 
whatever prestige he has lost. 

There are several things which he can 
do. He might phone the superintendent and 
admit that he is blocked in an attempt to 
help himself. This may lower his prestige 
in that quarter. He can agree with the 
steward and admit that he made a mistake 
in the first place, but he feels that he is 
within his rights. The union contract 
specifically states that the company shall 
have the right to transfer from job to job. 
It makes no mention of seniority. He can 
insist that Mackay do as he has been told. 
The union may resist to the extent of 
shutting down the rest of the machines, 
and then he will really be in trouble with 
the front office. 


REsTATES THE PROBLEM 


This is the problem. It should be 
carefully explained by the leader so that 
the group thoroughly understands it. It 
will be acted out to discover the answers to 
certain vital questions. Did Brown give 
proper consideration to his order before 
issuing it? Was Mackay justified in refusing 
the transfer, notwithstanding the clause in 
the contract which clearly states that the 
company has such a right? Did the foreman 
understand the source of the grievance, or 
was he focusing all of his attention on 
production to the exclusion of everything 
else? Lastly, should the steward support 
Mackay, being himself familiar with the 
contract? 
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Assuming that this is the first drama 
to be staged by the leader, it will be a 
crucial point in his relationship with the 
group. He should assign the roles, not ask 
for volunteers. The part of the steward 
and Mackay will be easy to fill. The part 
of Brown, the foreman, is another matter. 
Whoever takes this part must endeavor to 
defend the company’s position. For this 
reason, a person of positive personality 
should be assigned to this role. 

The leader selects a person to play the 
part of Mackay. He describes Mackay’s 
emotions to him. Mackay is resentful of 
Brown's order. It appears to him that 
Brown has given no consideration to his 
seniority. He feels that Brown is picking 
on him. He is really angry and determined 
to fight the matter to the finish. 

The steward’s position is delicate. He 
is fully aware that the company has the 
contractual right to make the transfer. 
However, his own position is political. 


The person playing this part must under- 
stand this. The steward must justify his 
actions in the Union Hall later on. 


Brown's Point or View ExAMINED 


Brown's role is the difficult one. This 
is the one we wish to examine minutely in 
the discussion to follow. It is his actions 
and the fears that motivate them which we 
want to bring out, so that the members of 
the group will remember them and not 
duplicate his mistakes. In describing 
Brown's position, the group leader should 
be careful to avoid any hint as to the 
proper course to have been followed in 
this situation. It can be pointed out, 
however, that Brown's attitudes are very 
much those of management generally. His 
mind is on production. He feels that the 
union, through Mackay, is contesting a 
vital managerial right; the right to say 
which of its machines it wishes operated. 
Furthermore, he fails to see any justifica- 
tion for Mackay’s complaint. The latter 


is being given his regular rate for a job 
which pays considerably less and, in 
Brown's opinion, he should be satisfied. 

The players have been selected and the 
drama is ready to be presented. A table to 
serve as a desk and chairs for the players 
should be arranged; preferably in the 
center of the group. The observers should 
be cautioned against making any comment 
or laughing during the drama. 


GETTING THE ACTION STARTED 


The drama is going to highlight the 
point when the steward joined Mackay 
at Brown's desk. The players are going to 
reproduce the incident just as it occurred, 
substituting their own words for the origi- 
nal conversation. The actors will, quite 
often, have difficulty in getting started. 
They will wait expectantly, hoping that 
someone else will lead off. In such a situa- 
tion, the leader should name the player 
to have the first line, and give him an 
opening sentence to cue the others. 

The leader should observe closely and 
must decide at which point the drama 
should be brought to a close. It usually 
takes only a few moments to present the 
original incident and bring out the opposing 
points of view; thereafter, the players are 
prone to repeat themselves. 

The drama should progress somewhat 
along the following line: 


Steward, addressing Brown: ‘‘What seems 
to be the trouble here?’ 

Mackay, interrupting: “‘I'll tell you what's 
the trouble. He's trying to push me 
around all over the shop.”’ 

Steward: ‘‘Now take it easy Mackay, let's 
see what Brown has to say about it’’. 
Brown: “There isn't much to say. I’m 
not trying to push Mackay around. 
He refuses to take orders. The company 
has the right to shut down a machine 
and transfer the operator to other work 
temporarily. That's all that is being 

done here.”’ 
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Steward: ‘‘That’s one way of looking at it. 
Mackay happens to have top seniority 
in the department. How about that?"’ 

Mackay: “‘Yes, how about that? I guess 
seniority doesn’t mean any thing around 
here anymore.” 

Brown: ‘I’m not disregarding seniority. 
It has nothing to do with this matter. 
You will have to admit that the transfer 
clause in the contract doesn’t mention it.” 

Steward: ‘“That may be so, but the fellows 
in the department feel it should apply. 
If you can do this to Mackay, you can 
do it to any of us.”’ 

Brown: ‘‘That's perfectly true.” 

Mackay: ‘‘Well, I'm not going to stand 
for it and I think the fellows will back 
me up.” 

Brown: “‘Is that a threat?” 

Steward: “‘No. But that is the way the 
department feels."’ 

Mackay: *‘‘And that’s the way I feel; I'm 
not going back to trucking parts after 
all these years.”’ 

Brown: ‘‘The company owns the machines. 
It certainly has a right to stop them, if 
it sees fit; also, it has the right to transfer 
the operator to other work. Mackay is 
getting his regular pay. I don’t see what 
he has to kick about.” 

Steward: “‘Is that final?”’ 

Brown: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Steward: ‘Well, this is the way we feel. 
Mackay would have to work long after 
some of the other machines run our, as 
his is the last operation. You should 
take the youngest man in seniority for 
a disagreeable job, regardless of what the 
contract says. Your actions are up to you, 
but the fellows are determined not to go 
along with your decision.” 


This would be the logical spot to end 
the drama. The situation has now developed 
into a stalemate. 

Immediately upon conclusion of the 
drama, the observers should be asked to 
comment. To stimulate the discussion, the 


leader should direct questions so that cer- 
tain highlights will be emphasized. For 
instance, this particular grievance obviously 
originated from a sense of insecurity on the 
part of Mackay. He apparently believed 
that if Brown succeeded in transferring him 
on this occasion, he could do it any time it 
pleased him. Why hadn't Brown foreseen 
this and given it consideration before is- 
suing the order? Perhaps if he had taken the 
trouble to consult the steward first, and 
approached Mackay with his support, the 
matter could have been presented in a 
different light altogether. Mackay might 
have responded to a request, backed by the 
steward, after receiving a full description 
of the circumstances. That, together with 
the lure of overtime, might have convinced 
him that he would not lose face with his 
fellow workers, nor would he be in danger 
of constantly being shifted. On the con- 
trary, it should be apparent that Brown 
was giving consideration to the fact that 
seniority rights are tangible and not to be 
lightly thrust aside. 


Must Consiper WorKkeErs VIEW 


The group may not be impressed by 
any of the arguments advanced by the union 
side. The foremen will undoubtedly feel 
that in-as-much as Brown has the right to 
transfer a worker under the contract, 
Mackay should have carried out his orders 
without argument. This is the sort of re- 
action to authority they would like for 
themselves. 

They must be made to see that griev- 
ances almost always originate from an 
actual or fancied invasion by management 
of the rights of the workers. In most in- 
stances, this can be avoided by careful 
consideration of an order before issuance, 
together with a diplomatic approach to the 
worker. 

Should the discussion leader feel it 
desirable, another drama can be enacted, 
in which Brown will consult with the 
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steward, and the pair will approach Mackay 
with the proposition that he take over the 
trucking job to fill the gap, and later, make 
up his own production with overtime. 

To fill the parts for the first drama it 
is wise to choose those whom the leader 
feels will have the least reluctance to enact 
a role. After the group has observed one or 
two, they will become eager to participate. 
It is quite astonishing how quickly a group 
of foremen will accept the use of the drama 
as a medium of expression and adopt it to 
portray their own points of view. 

The group members should be en- 
couraged by the leader to offer suggestions 
as a basis for dramas; also, they should be 


given an opportunity to direct one of their 
own selection and later lead the group in 
a discussion period. This experience is in- 
valuable. The poise acquired in this ca- 
pacity will prove of great assistance in 
actual practice. 

The success or failure of a supervisory 
training course will depend in a large de- 
gree upon the type of backing given it by 
Top Management. It should be thoroughly 
understood that the group leader has full 
authority to select groups, and insist upon 
members attending meetings. The top man 
who allows a group member to go over the 
leader's head and beg off from attending 
meetings is dooming the course to failure. 
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“Declare” Your Training Dividends 


By Boris Buiat, Jr., Civilian Personnel Officer 


RAINING represents the investment of 
prone talent and treasure. What are the 
returns from the investment? Ordinarily the 
answer will not be found in conjecture, 
opinion, or impressions. However, by 
declaring tangible dividends, the returns 
from invested training dollars make sense. 

Training dividends can be measured and 
““declared’’. The type of information needed 
can often be obtained from existing records. 
Selecting the dividend(s) to measure is de- 
termined by one or more of the following 
problems or needs which originally led to 
the training. 


1. More or Better Production—Reduce Unit 
Costs 

‘“Before-and-after’’ production records 
are probably the most dramatic and effective 
means for declaring training dividends. For 
example, on-the-job instruction for em- 
ployees engaged in a checking and tallying 
operation resulted in a 15% production 
increase. Since there was no change in either 
method or number of employees and the 
‘“before’’ and ‘‘after’’ conditions were con- 
stant, the improved results could be fairly 
attributed to the training. 


2. Reduce Production ** Bottlenecks’’ 


An analysis of production records in 
a clerical posting operation indicated 
“‘bottlenecking’’ in several sections. Train- 
ing in correct procedures sharply reduced 
one bottleneck (which was later entirely 
eliminated through a modification in pro- 
cedure) and successfully removed the prob- 
lem in the second instance. Accelerated, 
even-flow production resulted. 


3. Reduce Waste and Rejects 


Retyping letters because of errors was 


Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 





The worth of some training courses can 
hardly be measured; must be taken 
largely on faith. This only makes it 
more important to assess the results of 
others as concretely as you can. The 
author shows how it is possible to 
“declare dividends’ in certain instan- 
ces, thus making it easier to sell man- 
agement on future proposed training 
prozects. 





noted as a widespread condition. The failure 
lay in non-observance of correspondence re- 
quirements. Custodial personnel counted 
the number of letters discarded in waste 
baskets each evening during one week. 
These waste-rejects represented 15% of the 
total outgoing letter mail. Upon completion 
of an intensive refresher program, a re-check 
of the waste-rejects revealed less than 1%. 


4. Reduce Accidents 


Accident frequency and severity rates 
may suggest possible dividends. The fre- 
quency rate for lifting injuries was 14.3 and 
the severity rate 5.4. A month-long educa- 
tional safety campaign was conducted, fol- 
lowing which the rates dropped very 
sharply to 2.9 frequency and .5 severity. 
Since exposure hours and other known 
variables were the same for the ‘‘before’’ 
and ‘‘after’’ months, the planned training 
yielded great improvement in safety aware- 
ness. 


5. Reduce Backlogs 


A monthly production record review 


revealed an excessive backlog amounting 


to about 10% of normal monthly input. 
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Coupled with previous normal backlog, 
this created a serious production problem. 
A simplified operation was developed and 
introduced through a series of planned 
training sessions. Within a month, backlog 
returned to normal carryover. Here work 
simplification and appropriate training 


paid. 
6. Improve Worker Morale By Improving Super- 


visory Practices 


It is generally accepted that employee 
productivity is in large measure determined 
by mental attitude, sometimes labelled 
“‘morale’’, “‘job satisfaction’’ or “will to 
work’’. Recognizing that supervisory prac- 
tices greatly influence worker attitude, in- 
vesting in supervisory development training 
helps to produce improved worker morale. 
The analysis and evaluation of personnel 
records, before and after effective super- 
visory training, reveals dividends in re- 
duced disciplinary cases, turnover, absen- 
teeism, complaints, appeals and grievances. 


Resutts Hep ‘‘Sexit’’ ProGrams 


There are, of course, situations in 
which it is practically impossible to measure 
dividends. In such instances, opinions may 
be secured on a systematic basis (such as 
questionnaires or personal follow-up on the 
job) from the trainees, their supervisors 
and executive management officials when 
appropriate. This type of follow-up quickly 
determines whether or not the training is 
being applied and what improvements have 
been noted. 

Bringing out the accomplishments of 


a training project provides a factual basis 
for ‘‘selling’’ training. Results should be 
made fully known to employees and all 
levels of management, thus helping to as- 
sure the support necessary to the success 
of proposed future training. 


Anatysis May SuGccest IMPROVEMENTS 


Certain other benefits are gained 
through this process of ‘‘declaring divi- 
dends’’. Results can be analyzed to improve 
the quality of future training. How about 
the training method? Was it too elaborate 
for the training need? Perhaps too chart- 
happy, too long, too flashy? What parts 
contributed least? If it failed to “hit the 
target’’, what caused the failure? Were 
needs inadequately determined? Was the 
method selected ‘‘tailored’’ to fit the need? 
Was the content and follow-up adequate? 
Critical self-analysis can be invaluable for 
determining how to improve the quality 
of future training. 

Needless to say, the declaration of 
training dividends must be honest and ob- 
jective. Care must always be taken in de- 
ciding whether the results (dividends) are 
due to training, or to some other cause such 
as reorganization, improved work methods, 
procedures or layout. To assign a fair share 
of results to training, the control of condi- 
tions is needed. Control groups are also 
highly desirable to determine how much 
of the measured improvement was due to 
the planned training and how much to 
normal development and growth through 
experience. 





had little serious trouble. 





T THE 6th annual conference of the Newspaper Personnel Relations Association Don A. 
Goodall, Public Relations and Personnel Director of the Yakima (Washington) Dailies, 
quoted Publisher Ted Robertson as saying: ‘*The major gain from our program of human 
relations is the confidence our people have in management. They recognize our desire to be 
honest with them. This is reflected most noticeably in union negotiations, where we have 
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Tue Sociotocy or Worx. By Theodore 
Caplow. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1954. 330 pages. $5.00. 


For the personnel man who wants to 
broaden himself, and increase his under- 
standing of people at work and what im- 
pels them to act as they do, here is an 
excellent and most enjoyable volume. 
Don't look here for how-to-do-it help on 
any specific project, but for insight. 

The author quotes Everett Hughes’ 
introduction of a special issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology: ‘‘In our particular 
society, work organization looms so large 
as a separate and specialized system of 
things, and work experience is so fateful a 
part of every man’s life, that we cannot 
make much headway as students of society 
and of social psychology without using 
work as one of our main laboratories." 
Professor Caplow so uses it in this book. 
Among others, he presents chapters on the 
assignment of work, the measurement of 
occupational status, mobility, the labor 
union as an occupational association, oc- 
cupation and family, working conditions. 

One of the best chapters is on occupa- 
tional ideologies or folkways. ‘The in- 
fluence of a calling on the lives of those 
who follow it does not cease with the 
five o'clock whistle,"’ says Caplow, “‘but 
extends beyond the shop or office to every 
aspect of existence.... First, there are 
the customs and folkways which arise out 
of the nature of the occupation, or out of 
the traditions of the occupational group. 
Second, there are the standards of conduct 
which are enforced because of the real or 
supposed effects which their violation 
would have on the performance of the 
job.” 


Reviewed by Harrison Terrell 


A passage from Marquand's Point of 
No Return is quoted to illustrate bankers’ 
folkways in a particular instance: ‘‘All 
the minor executives in the Stuyvesant 
(bank), as well as the more ambitious 
clerks, wore conservative double-breasted 
suits like Tony Burton’s.... They all 
visited the barber once a week. They all 
had taken up golf, whether they liked it 
or not.... They had adopted Tony Bur- 
ton's (the president's) posture and his 
brisk, quick step and even the gently vibrant 
inflection of his voice.’’ Such a passage 
makes you more aware of the tremendous 
influence of managers’ manners and actions 
on those under them; how top executives 
may set the tone for the whole company. 

Professor Caplow teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and established there 
in 1950 the first undergraduate course in 
the sociology of work. His book is highly 
recommended. But don’t expect to get 
through it in a hurry—there’s a lot of it. 


SreapieR Joss—A Handbook for Management 
on Stabilizing Employment. Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., New York, 1954. 
123 pages. $2.25. 


Much can be done to give steadier 
employment without reference to the ‘‘guar- 
anteed annual wage’’. This book tells how 
a number of companies have done it, and 
prescribes a step-by-step course by which 
almost any company can give its people 
greater job and income security. 

Chapter headings include: Organizing 
the Attack, Getting the Facts, Stabilizing 
Sales, Forecasting Sales and Planning Pro- 
duction, Purchasing for Stability, Personnel 
Policy for Job Stability, Community and 
Inter-company Action. Treatment of the 
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subjects is quite practical rather than 
theoretical; a number of charts and tables 
with explanatory text will help the person- 
nel manager who is setting out to tackle 
the problem in his own company and/or 
community. 

We were impressed by the idea in the 
“Purchasing for Stability’’ chapter. This 
is mot, as one might suppose, primarily 
concerned with foresighted purchasing to 
ensure that there will be no shortages to 
tie up production: the idea is for the com- 
pany to manage its purchases, as far as 
possible, so that its suppliers can operate 
regularly. More orders can be placed in 
periods of low business activity, rather than 
building suppliers’ production peaks higher. 

Under personnel policy for job sta- 
bility, these and other elements are dis- 
cussed: prospective work schedules, job 
descriptions, adequate personnel records, 
hiring and transfer, training, flexible work 
schedules, review of vacation and leave of 
absence practices, emergency and stand-by 
labor pools, wage administration, the 
attitudes of supervisors toward job stabili- 
zation. 

No author or editor is named. The 
original manuscript is said to have been 
prepared by a committee of industrial 
relations executives and economists from 
eight companies and organizations. The 
book's foreword is signed by Howard S. 
Kaltenborn, director of research of In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, an inde- 
pendent non-profit organization. 


Causes or INpustr1AL Peace UNperR Cor- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING. By Clinton S. Golden 
and others. Published by National Planning 
Association, Washington, D.C., as Case 
Study No. 14, December 1953. 128 pages, 
paper covered, $1.00. 


The very title of the series of case 
studies which is ‘‘wrapped up’’ by this 
final report seizes the imagination. How 
sensible it is to devote some attention to 


the causes of peace, rather than all to the 
causes of strife. Labor troubles, strikes and 
picket lines, understandably, make the 
newspaper headlines. How do some com- 
panies year after year manage to keep out 
of such headlines; how do union leaders 
and company managements manage to com- 
pose their differences and work together 
harmoniously to their mutual profit? 

It was to answer these questions that 
the National Planning Association in 1947 
named a committee under the chairmanship 
of Clinton S. Golden, who is Executive 
Director, Trade Union Program, Harvard 
University. Mr. Golden had said at an APA 
meeting in 1946, ‘‘In my opinion the time 
has come when, instead of looking into 
the causes of conflict that we know and 
hear so much about, we ought to try to 
discover how much peace there is and what 
makes peace’’. 

Personnel directors who have anything 
to do with union relations and contract 
negotiations will probably want the whole 
series of studies; others who deal with union 
members, have a part in grievance ma- 
chinery, or who just want to be well in- 
formed in connection with one of the most 
interesting industrial research projects in 
recent years, will find at least this summary 
volume stimulating and valuable. The series 
of 15 studies, including ‘‘ Planning Pamphlet 
No. 71°’, is available to NPA members at 
$9; to non-members at $12.50. Single copies 
are priced at 75¢ and $1 respectively to 
members and others. Address National 
Planning Association, 1606 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Chapter V, ‘The Influence of Attitudes 
and Policies’’, may be especially interesting 
to personnel men. To quote a few passages: 

“The most important psychological 
factors influencing the quality of a collective 
bargaining relationship are certain broad 
attitudes and beliefs possessed by the 
parties. Policy decisions as well as day-to- 
day actions reflect such attitudes....A 
manager who believes that people in general 
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are lazy, untrustworthy, and antagonistic 
toward him will make very different deci- 
sions than a manager who regards people 
generally as cooperative, honest and 
friendly. A union leader who hates and 
fears all those in authority will deal dif- 
ferently at the bargaining table from one 
who regards managers simply as ordinary 
decent people. Such underlying attitudes 
are acquired bit by bit, on the basis of day- 
to-day experiences with people over long 
periods of time. Ultimately they become 
generalized and quite firmly fixed. . . . De- 
spite our pride in being rational, we humans 
do not actually respond in general to ‘the 
facts’. We respond to our perception of the 
facts as they are filtered through the screen 
of our attitudes and fears and hopes.”’ 

In the same chapter under ‘‘Manage- 
ment Philosophy’’ four attitudes on the 
part of management are said to have a pro- 
found effect on industrial peace. These are 
(1) positive acceptance of the union and of 
collective bargaining, (2) acceptance of the 
union as a ‘‘political’’ organization, (3) 
recognition of line responsibility for per- 
sonnel administration, and (4) management 
attitudes toward workers. Under the third 
heading, this is said: 

‘A third fundamental attitude is top 
management's acceptance of personnel ad- 
ministration—the management of the 
human organization—as the ‘top drawer’ 
responsibility of every member of line as 
well as staff management. Successful human 
relations cannot develop so long as top 
management is willing to say of some line 
subordinate: “He'll never learn how to 


handle people, but he gets out the produc- 
tion’. Nor can healthy relations develop if 
management expects to dispose of the 
problems of personnel administration by 
delegating them to a staff department. The 
necessary attitude is one in which a high 
level of competence is demanded from all 
members of management in dealing with 
people, and in which those who cannot 
develop this competence are replaced. The 
problems of personnel administration 
among the companies represented by our 
Case Studies are quite naturally given equal 
importance with the problems of finance 
and of technical operation."’ 

Under the 4th heading, ““Management 
Attitudes Toward Workers’’, these pas- 
sages stand out: “Healthy human relations 
require, on the part of management, genuine 
confidence in the potentialities of ordinary 
people. While it is seldom that management 
directly expresses this attitude, there is 
sometimes a tendency to regard manage- 
ment’s skill and competence as a result, 
not of experience and training, but of in- 
herent superiority . Healthy human re- 
lations can only develop when members of 
management are willing to accept all levels 
of employees as members of the company 
team, as people like themselves with similar 
abilities and potentialities... . The sub- 
ordination of the ‘power drive’ to other 
more humanitarian motives is an essential 
basis for healthy industrial relations.’’ 

This is one of the most worth-while 
books for personnel directors, especially 
for those dealing with union people, we 
have seen in a long while 








Gmoonr, the field of personnel relations is the most important phase of our industry, yet 

it was woefully neglected. . . . We are learning, the hard way, that the most elaborate 
machines, the most intricate production planning, the most intensive promotion, cannot 
produce a successful newspaper without the support and understanding of the men and 
women who, in the last analysis, create it.'""—George M. Neil, Business Manager, Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, at the NPRA 6th annual conference. 











Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Group Manuat Dexterity iv Women. 
By Andrew L. Comrey and Gerald Deskin, 
The University of California at Los Angeles. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 
3, June 1954, 178-180. 


In this experiment the main object 
was to determine the extent to which per- 
formance of women on a group task could 
be predicted from a knowledge of how well 
they could do individually on a very similar 
kind of task. 

Sixty pairs of women university stu- 
dents were given six trials on a modifica- 
tion of the Purdue Pegboard Assembly 
Task. Each girl worked on her own peg- 
board. After the six individual trials, one 


of the pegboards was removed, ard the 


two girls worked together on one peg- 
board. On each assembly of pegs, washers 
and collars, the girls took turns in adding 
the next item. If the first subject finished 
one assembly, the second subject would 
begin the next, and in this way the func- 
tions were alternated each time. Six more 
trials were taken using this cooperative 
method. 

Two similar experiments on manual 
dexterity in men had previously been made, 
and the results of all three are summarized 
in a table in this article. The results for 
women are very similar to the results for 
men. The most important fact that was 
discovered was that a surprisingly small 
proportion of the total variance on a 
group-performance task can be predicted 
on the basis of how well the team members 
can perform individually on what appears 
to be a similar kind of task. 

These results suggest that there are 
other important behavior variables to be 
measured if we are to find out how well a 
person will perform in cooperative kinds 
of tasks. The authors do not try to analyze 


this problem, but suggest the need for 
further research. 


A Metnopo.ocica, Stupy oF CIGARETTE 
Branp Discrimination. By Richard A. 
Littman, University of Oregon, and Horace 
M. Manning, University of Minnesota. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 
3, June 1954, 185-190. 


The authors suggest that many studies 
of brand discrimination of such products 
as colas or Cigarettes are not conclusive 
because of errors of procedure or analysis. 
Random results do not justify the conclu- 
sion that differences do not exist, but may 
only indicate that the methods used were 
not applicable to the specific situation. 
Discriminatory ability in this sort of study 
may be a function of test procedures as 
well as test materials. 

The present report is largely a dis- 
cussion of method. The use of a recognition 
judgment and an affective (like-dislike) 
judgment are compared. 

A total of 246 college men and women 
who were regular cigarette smokers were 
divided by alternation into two groups. 
Members of one group made a recognition 
judgment and the other a like-dislike 
judgment. Camel, Chesterfield, and Lucky 
Strike cigarettes were used, since these 
were found to be the most popular in the 
group as a whole. The brand names were 
obscured. 

Both recognition judgments and like- 
dislike judgments were made with better 
than chance accuracy. The like-dislike 
judgment seemed to be slightly more sen- 
sitive than the recognition, but not signifi- 
cantly so. The authors feel that the use of 
an affective judgment in problems of dis- 
crimination should be studied further. 
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Propuctivity, Empitoree ATTITUDE AND 
Supervisor Sensitivity. By Bryant F. 
Nagle, Purdue University. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 7, No. 2, Summer 1954, 219- 
233. 

This study was carried out in a large 
industrial concern by asking 223 office 
workers in 14 departments to fill out atti- 
tude questionnaires. The productivity of 
the different departments was measured by 
a combined rating of six executives. Super- 
visor sensitivity to employee attitude was 
measured by having the supervisor predict 
how his employees would answer the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The conclusions of this study emphasize 
the crucial importance of the supervisor in 
determining the productivity of a depart- 
ment. There was a very high relationship 
between the attitude toward the supervisor 
and the rated productivity of the depart- 
ment. It is suggested that if the employee 
reacts unfavorably to the supervisor, he is 
likely to react unfavorably to the super- 
visor’s attempts to obtain production. 

The more highly regarded supervisors 
were found to be more sensitive to their 
employees’ attitudes. This supports the 
idea that ‘‘the better you understand people 
the better you can get along with them.” 
If this sensitivity to the attitudes of em- 
ployees is one of the basic factors in better 
leadership, perhaps it should be emphasized 
more in the selection of supervisors. 


Tae Forcep-Cxoick TecHNiqug IN SBLF- 
Description. By Edwin E. Ghiselli, Uni- 
versity of California. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 7, No. 2, Summer 1954, 201-208. 


Various attempts have been made to 
predict job proficiency by the use of person- 
ality tests, but the results have not been 
very successful. What is needed for em- 
ployment purposes is some kind of person- 
ality test that cannot be faked and is easily 
and objectively scored. Mr. Ghiselli sug- 
gests that the forced-choice technique offers 


one promising solution. This method has 
been used successfully for various types of 
ratings, but little use of it has been made 
for purposes of personnel selection. 

The forced-choice technique consists 
of a series of items that are equal in social 
desirability, but which differentiate the 
applicants in terms of some criterion. Typi- 
cal alternatives are: 

Efficient 

—Intelligent 
—Sometimes I get badly flustered and jittery. 
—TI don’t have the push required. 


The alternatives are presumably equally 
attractive answers, and hence it is believed 
that faking of answers is eliminated or 
greatly reduced. If the alternatives are de- 
sirable traits, the individual is told to check 
the one that best describes him. If the al- 
ternatives are undesirable, he checks the 
one that least describes him. 

The social desirability of the descrip- 
tions is called preference value. This aspect 
of the construction of such a personality 
scale presents a number of problems. For 
example, it is probable that preference 
values will vary with different classes of 
individuals. 

A scale of 64 items was developed and 
administered to groups of supervisors, 
office workers, and factory workers. The 
scale was found to give fairly adequate 
validity. A great deal of work still needs 
to be done, but the results so far indicate 
that this may be a very fruitful approach to 
the construction of a personality test which 
will be useful in personnel selection. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD Oper Worxegrs. By 
Wayne K. Kirchner and Marvin D. Dun- 
nette, University of Minnesota. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 7, No. 2, Summer, 1954, 
257-265. 

This article describes the development 
and use of an attitude scale aimed at measur- 
ing objectively the attitudes toward em- 
ployment of older employees. The scale 
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used consisted of 24 items which were 
selected from an initial pool of 57 state- 
ments. It had been tried out in industrial 
situations and found to be both reliable and 
valid. 

The attitudes toward older workers of 
employees in an ordnance plant producing 
naval equipment were measured by this 
scale. Results from the use of the scale indi- 
cate that the age of the respondent is the 
primary variable in determining the attitude 
toward older workers. Older employees 
tend to have the higher scores, or the more 
favorable attitudes toward the hiring of 
older workers. Supervisors were found to 
have less favorable attitudes as a group than 
the rank-and-file employees did toward the 
hiring of older people. This was true in 


spite of the fact that the supervisors had 
a higher mean age than the rank-and-file 
employees. There was some indication that 
the relative age of a person in his work 
group may determine in part his favorable- 
ness toward older employees. Perhaps work 
groups made up of members who are all 
about the same age would lead to more satis- 
faction with the job and to better pro- 
duction. 

The less favorable attitude of super- 
visors has been brought out in other similar 
studies. The authors suggest the need for 
further study of the motivations behind 
these lower scores for supervisors. Perhaps 
supervisors need to have explained to them 
the individual differences in people—par- 
ticularly in older people. 


Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue NortHern CALirorNiA TRAINING 
Directors’ Association, founded in 1944, 
has celebrated its tenth anniversary. There 
was a cake with ten candles, and a certain 
amount of nostalgic ‘remembering when’’. 
Want to take a look at the NCTDA? Want 
to see how the record of your association 
stacks up with theirs? 

In January 1947 the organization 
changed its name from Bay Area Trainers’ 
Council to California Training Directors’ 
Association. In June 1947 the first all-day 
conference was held. In January 1948 the 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
In May 1949 the association became affili- 
ated with the American Society of Training 
Directors. The CTDA Bulletin was started 
in September 1949. A panel of CTDA mem- 
bers took part in the program at the ASTD 
National Conference in Chicago in March 
1950. In October 1951 the first western re- 


gional conference was held. In the spring 
of 1952 the firs: CIDA workshops series 
was given. The 8-minute speaker idea was 
introduced at this time, too. In January, 
1954 the name was changed to Northern 
California Training Directors Association; 
a business films show was held in the 
spring. 

Some points of interest: a vice president 
serves as program committee chairman. 
Ten monthly chairmen work with him. 
A second vice president handles the work 
of the membership committee. The com- 
plete list of chairmanships is as follows: 
reception, budget and audit, program, 
membership, publicity, workshops and re- 
search, historical records, placements, pro- 
fessional standards. 

The organization now has 100 mem- 
bers. The new president is William Read. 
Betina Tracy is first vice president, and Lou 
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Kissinger is second vice president. As to 
finances; the total cash balance is $2090.55. 
Typical expenditures were $153 for station- 
ary and printing; $310 for printing and 
mailing the bulletin; and $220 invested in 
a filing case and mimeograph machine. 

Carter Camp, chairman at the 1oth 
anniversary mecting, made a statement 
about the future which was reported in the 
bulletin I have. He said that the future 
work of the organization is clearly indi- 
cated by trends that are now evident. These 
concern production, leadership and the 
science of people. He said that we now have 
the maximum number of workers available 
from our present population. Any increase 
in production must come from some other 
source than number and skill of workers. 
This source is the will to work. The will 
to work is not learned through individual 
instruction. It stems only from incentives 
that the supervisor provides. In order to 
increase the worker's will to work, all 
levels of supervision must acquire skill in 
human relations. 

How does the NCTDA organization 
compare with yours? When's your birthday 
and how old are you? What are your prob- 
lems? Tell us about your group, and let 
other readers take a look at you. How about 
it? 





Bay Arga PrrsonNEL Women, SAN 
Francisco, have announced the election of 
new officers. Margaret C. Ritchie, assistant 
to the director of industrial relations, de- 
partment of industrial relations, State of 
California, is the mew president. Ruth 
Harper, assistant personnel manager, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
is the first vice president. The treasurer is 
Ruth P. Wenzel, assistant chief clerk, 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Franscisco. 
The secretary is Dorothy Kerr, personnel 
interviewer, Swett and Crawford, San 
Francisco. 





Tae PrersonNeEL MANAGEMENT Asso- 


CIATION OF SAN Digco recently asked them- 
selves, when do personnel people need to 
call for help? Where would you send an em- 
ployee whose marriage is coming apart, 
and who wants help on what to do about 
it? Where would you send a father who 
wants to know what to do about a son who 
is getting into more and more trouble? Who 
will know whether Mrs. Jones and her 
brood are eligible for help under an aid-to- 
needy-children program? Can Mr. Smith's 
aged mother go to the county hospital for 
her operation or not? What can you do 
about Suzie Doe, whose husband's Navy 
check hasn't come through and who is 
being pursued by aggressive creditors? The 
questions were answered by Charles T. G. 
Rogers, chief probation officer of San Diego 
County, John Mueller of the welfare de- 
partment, and Edgar Brown of the com- 
munity welfare council. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PERSONNEL WoMEN reports on a survey of 
preferences in subjects for research and in- 
formation. Subjects listed, in order of 
preference, are: counseling, interviewing, 
supervisory training, merit rating, recruit- 
ing, testing, communications, absenteeism, 
employee training, employee orientation, 
induction procedures, and employee opinion 
polls. Inasmuch as counseling took the 
number one spot, research has already been 
started on this subject. The director of the 
counseling center of Stanford University is 
preparing a work guide for counseling es- 
pecially for members of the association. 

THe CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssociATION has announced publica- 
tion of the Western Personnel Management and 
Industrial Relations Directory. The directory 
lists more than two thousand executives in 
charge of personnel management and labor 
relations in west coast companies and 
western branches of national firms. The 
listings include name, title, company, ad- 
dress and telephone number. The price is 
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five dollars and the book can be ordered 
from the association at 2180 Milvia Street, 
Berkeley 4, California. 





(Editor's note: What!—all California? Anyhow, 


this should ensure a warm reception for the 
assistant editor and me when we make our 
annual pilgrimage there in October. But seri- 
ously, aren't associations elsewhere doing 
newsworthy things? Please keep us informed. 
Ned Hay.) 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Want An Assist 1n Executive Dr- 
VELOPMENT? Cornell is offering a four-week 
program of human relations in administra- 
tion designed to complement the work 
being done by individual companies. Pro- 
grams for effective executive leadership will 
be presented by the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell, 
February 6 through March 4, and May 8 
through June 4, 1955. 

The course provides four weeks of con- 
centrated study of executive management 
with special emphasis on human relations 
in administration. Cornell faculty and 
prominent leaders in industrial and labor 
relations conduct the course. Participants 
are limited to twenty, with not more than 
two from any one concern. A fee of $750 
payable on acceptance covers cost of in- 
struction, books, materials, field trips, 
five luncheons, and two dinners a week. 
Costs of other meals and hotel expenses 
will be met by the participant or his com- 
pany. 

Specific objectives are: to establish a 
clear picture of executive functions, re- 
sponsibilities, and relationships; to identify 
the “‘people problems’’ that are met in 
carrying out duties and responsibilities; to 
improve ability to analyze problems and 
take appropriate action; to extend and im- 
prove working knowledge of human mo- 
tivation and human relations; to develop 
skill in communications and a more effective 
use of executive time; to improve skill and 
comprehension in reading. 

The program concentrates both on the 
dynamics of real situations and on broad 
problems which cut across departmental 


and other lines. It emphasizes constructive 
leadership and its dividends of greater pro- 
ductivity and improved morale. 


TRAINING IN Busingss AND INDUSTRY 
was the subject of the 12th annual con- 
ference sponsored by Purdue University in 
cooperation with eight midwest chapters 
of the American Society of Training Di- 
rectors. Alex F. Osborn, author and ad- 
vertising executive, spoke on developing 
imagination. Concurrent discussions were 
held on how to evaluate training programs; 
executive leadership; and how to train in 
work simplification. John Marshall of 
Sears-Roebuck spoke about his company’s 
program for employee economic education. 
Thomas G. Ayers of Commonwealth Edison 
at the dinner meeting spoke on the relation- 
ship of management functions to training. 
Summaries were made at the final session 
and Dr. Paul J. Mundie, consulting psy- 
chologist, described the development of 
personal effectiveness. 

A Cacenpar or Events listing meet- 
ings through February 1955 has been pre- 
pared by the American Management Associa- 
tion. The calendar shows conferences on 
finance in New York, November 3-5; on 
insurance in Chicago, November 10-12; 
and on general management in Los Angeles, 
January 24-27. A number of four week 
management courses are offered in New 
York. A wide variety of orientation semi- 
nars are also listed. These seminars are re- 
freshers in fundamentals of manufacturing, 
personnel, general management, marketing 
and supervisory development, for groups of 
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35. Workshop seminars for groups of 15 are 
conducted on many of the same subjects. 





Courses OF INTEREST TO PERSONNEL 
Pzopie are being offered by New York Uni- 
versity's Management Institute. The curricu- 
lum for the fall semester includes courses on 
development of executive ability; effective 
business writing and communications; 
speech for executives; applied management 
for foremen and supervisors; human rela- 


What’s New in 


tions for foremen and supervisors; principles 
and procedures of personnel management; 
personnel interviewing; job analysis and 
evaluation; employee relations; personnel 
selection and techniques; psychology of 
employees in business and industry. Five 
courses on office systems and procedures 
and three machine-accounting courses are 
also being given. The Management Institute 
is part of the NYU Division of General 
Education, 1 Washington Square North, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Publications 





Is rr Possiste To Teach INDUSTRIAL 
Revations in Hicuscxoor? Is it desirable? 
And if so, how can it be done? These are 
some of the questions dealt with in a new 
bulletin published by the University of 
Illinois Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. The Social Studies Teacher and In- 
dustrial Relations, is the title of the bulletin, 
No. 22 in the reprint series. The authors 
are Ralph E. McCoy, librarian of the insti- 
tute, and Ralph A. Brown, chairman, social 
studies department, State University 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. They 
believe that when highschool social studies 
teachers become convinced of the urgency, 
to the preservation of our way of life, of 
wide understanding of the patterns of in- 
dustrial relations, they will begin to do 
two things. First, they will start develop- 
ing their own competence in this area. 
Second, they will look for methods of 
transferring these newly acquired attitudes 
and understandings to their students. The 
article goes on to suggest teaching oppor- 
tunities and classroom projects. 

Labor's Influence in Foreign Policy, is 
another reprint in the same series. It is 
written by Murray Edelman, associate pro- 
fessor of political science and labor and 
industrial relations at the University of 
Illinois. Ruth Alice Hudson, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, and Hjalmar Rosen, 


assistant professor of psychology at Illinois, 
have contributed a third bulletin, Union 
Political Action: Tbe Member Speaks. The 
article reports on the results of research 
into the attitudes of members of a large 
midwestern union. The authors conclude 
that the conflict of opinion as to the pro- 
priety and effectiveness of union political 
action is as marked among rank-and-file 
union members as among persons outside 
of the labor movement. The bulletins are 
published seven times each month by the 
University of Illinois, and are available 
from the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 
Tue Purposres, ProspLemMs, AND OsjEc- 
TIVES OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF EMPLOYER- 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS ON THE CAMPUS 
are explored in Personnel Administration on 
the Campus, by Donald E. Dickason. Mr. 
Dickason is the director of the University 
of Illinois Office of Nonacademic Personnel 
and of the University Civil Service System 
of Illinois. In 24 mimeographed pages he 
describes how to develop a policy and set 
up a working organization. He also outlines 
effective administrative practice in some 
detail. Labor unions, collective bargaining, 
employee relations, and the academic staff 
are discussed. He concludes that higher 
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education cannot reasonably do less for its 
employees than business and industry do, 
and that it should often do more. Mr. 
Dickason says that there are certain matters 
which call for thoughtful attention: specific 
security programs; sounder salary admin- 
istration; sounder promotional policies; 
better training for present jobs as well as 
for future promotion; and a stronger sense 
of participation. No longer can education 
and business differ in the way they meet 
these problems. Copies of the publication 
may be ordered from the author at 809 
South Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois, 
for $2 each. 





CotteEGE AND UNiversity PERSONNEL 
Worx is further discussed in a 131-page 
mimeographed publication by Wilber 
Donald Albright of Sacramento State Col- 
lege. This book is also being circulated by 
Mr. Dickason, in his capacity of executive 
secretary of the College and University 
Personnel Association, at the address given 
above. The price is $2.50. The title of this 
more complete work is A Study of Personnel 
Practices for College and University Office and 
Clerical Workers. The book is divided into 
two sections. The first is a study of personnel 
policies and practices for office and clerical 
workers in ten selected institutions of 
higher education and two non-education 
institutions. The second section consists of 
recommendations for personnel policies and 
practices in colleges and universities. These 
recommendations include a plan of organi- 
zation for administering the non-academic 
personnel; for improved communication; 
recruitment; selection; orientation; and 
training. 





A Motion Pictrurg to Hevp Train 
BUsINESSMEN IN THE ART OF LEADING A 
Conrgrence has been produced by the 
General Electric Company's Education and 
Training Services Department in conjunc- 
tion with Henry Strauss and Company. 
The 30-minute, 16 mm. film is titled Al/ I 


Need Is a Conference. It is being distributed, 
with a training manual and a booklet on 
conference leadership to make a complete 
training package, through the Strauss 
Company. The film dramatically presents 
a basic business problem—production de- 
lays resulting in cancelled orders—and its 
solution through a conference of super- 
visors. In the situation pictured some of the 
men are preoccupied with their own prob- 
lems; others have much to say but little 
to suggest; some are too shy to speak up; 
others are frankly antagonistic. The con- 
ference leader is shown using the skills 
which help these men reach a solution to 
which all will agree because all have par- 
ticipated in forming it. Further information 
may be had from Walter V. Bennett, Public 
Relations, General Electric Company, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Tus Sevective PLacEMENT PROGRAM 
FOR THE PuysicaALty Imparrep used by the 
Air Force is described in a new pamphlet, 
Physically Handicapped at Work in the Air 
Force. Convincing pictures of handicapped 
employees at work illustrate the booklet. 
The story behind the Air Force program to 
utilize skills of the handicapped began with 
World War II. For the first time they were 
being recruited for civilian positions in 
large numbers. These persons made a big 
contribution during the war and, after the 
war, surveys showed that they were safety- 
conscious and dependable, able to meet, 
and even exceed normal production stand- 
ards. These surveys proved that in peace 
as well as war it was good business to em- 
ployee such workers. The Air Force has 
found that, besides a good personnel phi- 
losophy, a successful program for the em- 
ployment of the handicapped requires that 
1) personnel staff be trained in the proper 
recruitment and placement of the em- 
ployees; 2) physical requirements for jobs 
be carefully established; guidance be given 
to supervisors; 4) there be systematic fol- 
low-up and evaluation; 5) accomplishments 
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of individuals as well as the over-all pro- 
gram be publicized as a demonstration to 
get continuing acceptance. The booklet 
came to us from Jack Pockrass, chief, place- 
ment and employee relations division, 
directorate of civilan personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 


Aupitinc Your Manpower MaAnaGe- 
MENT, is the title of a new bulletin pub- 
lished by the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis. 
The authors are Dale Yoder, Herbert G. 
Heneman, Jr., and Harland Fox. The triple 
audit is at once a research design and an 
evaluative and diagnostic device having 
immediate applicability and usefulness. 
This bulletin explains how the triple audit 
helps to improve industrial relations in the 
firm. The triple audit applies tested, stand- 
ardized yardsticks to current industrial 
relations programs. It includes a clinical 
analysis of findings by the research staff of 
the Industrial Relations Center to discover 
possibilities for immediate improvement. 
The continuing flow of detailed information 
provided by audits helps to build better 
understanding and continuous improvement 
in industrial relations. 

Tue New York State DEPARTMENT OF 
Crvit Service has sent us a handful of new 
publications. Civil Service Administration in 
the Empire State is a report on the changes 
that have taken place during the past seven 
and a half years as a result of efforts to meet 
the need for a more efficient public service 
in the state. It is the record of the growth 
of a modern public personnel agency. The 
28-page booklet is attractively illustrated 
with photographs and sketches. Two re- 
cruiting pamphlets make an effective appeal 
to youngsters starting their careers. Is There 
a Job For Me in New York State Government is 
slanted toward highschool students; Careers 
for College Graduates in New York State Govern- 
ment, is for college students. You and Your 
Job is a neat, pocket-size booklet, prepared 


for new employees of the Village of Arcade, 
New York. Small but clear sketches liven 
the script, and there is a chart showing the 
organization of the village government. 
New York State Personnel News is a monthly 
news letter of four pages, also put out by 
the department. An unusual feature in this 
publication is a cartoon series titled 
‘“Freddy.’" One cartoon pictures Freddy 
living up to the advice: keep your eye on 
the ball, feet on the ground, stay on your 
toes, put your shoulder to the wheel, keep 
your ear to the ground, don't stick your 
neck out, keep your nose to the grindstone, 
keep your chin up, keep your fingers crossed, 
put your back into it. The cartoon proves 
that the maxims are anatomically possible. 


Periodicals 


VatuaBLe Source Mareriat on InN- 
DUSTRY AND LaBor appears in the journal 
of that title published by the International 
Labor Office in Geneva. The print is fine 
and the footnotes frequent but the informa- 
tion is important. A recent issue reports on 
social and economic policy in France and 
Uruguay; industrial relations in Belgium; 
manpower in Japan; migration; conditions 
of work in Bolivia and Spain. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization is an inter- 
governmental agency with 66 countries as 
members. Representatives of governments, 
of management and of labor organizations 
participate in its work. It was established 
in 1919 and was affiliated with the United 
Nations as a specialized agency in 1946. Its 
purpose is to promote social justice over 
the world. To this end it collects and dis- 
seminates information about labor and 
social conditions, formulates international 
standards and supervises their national ap- 
plication. It also engages in operational 
activities and provides technical assistance 
in carrying out social and economic de- 
velopment programs. 

A Service or THe Nationat Con- 
FERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND Jews is the 
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publication of a mimeographed news sheet: 
Highlighting Human Relations in Business and 
Industry. One of the news items says that 
identification badges at Lincoln-Mercury 
Division, Ford Motor Company, have been 
redesigned to display employees’ names in 
large type with their numbers less con- 
spicuous. The idea, of course, is that people 
like to be known by name rather than 
number. Another item states that General 
Electric’s research program in employee 
relations is a prominent feature of G.E.’s 
1953 report. Behind the whole G.E. human- 
relations program is ‘the goal to have every 
manager, at every level, try his best to 
visualize the point of view of the employee, 
to show his respect for the employee's dig- 
nity, to give the employee a valid sense 
of significance, participation, and pride in 
important things going on at General 
Electric. 

. STANDARDSOF TRAINING PERSONNEL ARE 
Outiinep in detail in a recent number of 
the Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors. The statement is the work of the 
committee on professional standards of the 
society. The statement is composed of 
several parts: the nature of education and 
training; the responsibilities of training 
personnel; ethical principles of training 
personnel; and personal factors. The pur- 
poses behind the evaluation are 1) To create 
an atmosphere of closer relationship be- 
tween individuals who perform the func- 
tions of education and training; 2) To es- 
tablish a guide by which persons engaged 
in education and training may govern them- 
selves; 3.) To stimulate growth in technical 
competency, breadth of understanding and 
scope of services; 4) To demonstrate that 


Looking Over the 


this occupation is, in every way, a profes- 
sion and that those who are engaged in it 
are aware of the obligations entailed upon 
them by belonging to it. Requests for in- 
formation about subscriptions and advertis- 
ing should be addressed to the Business 
Manager, the Journal of the American So- 
ciety of Training Directors, 2020 University 
Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 

RecruITING PATTERNS AND THE FuNc- 
TIONING OF Lasor Markets are described 
in an article by F. Theodore Malm in the 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. The 
review is issued quarterly by New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Mr. Malm is assistant professor of 
business administration, and assistant re- 
search economist in the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California, 
Berkeley. The article is based on a study of 
employer hiring practices in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. The results of the study 
indicate that no single method or channel 
of recruitment is predominant in the area. 
Recruiting methods are adapted to the 
circumstances faced by employers in locat- 
ing various types of job applicants. Unions 
serve as an important source for manual 
workers, private employment agencies for 
white-collar employees, and the public 
employment services may fill jobs of many 
types. This specialization of agencies by 
types of jobs to be filled reflects the stratifica- 
tion of the labor market. It seems doubtful 
that any one local agency could serve as a 
“grain exchange’ for labor, although a 
strengthening of the public employment 
service would probably help both em- 
ployers and job applicants. 


Employee Magazines 





HaMMERMILL Paper Company, Eric, 
Pennsylvania, has sent us several copies of 
its employee magazine, The Hammermill 
Bond. The magazine is an outstanding 


example of the “‘big slicks’ in house organs 
but is not so flashy as some in the group. 
There is no color art work, and there is 
nothing unusual about the paper, though 
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paper is the company product. The size is 
also average; there are sixteen 814 x 11” 
pages. The striking thing about the Ham- 
mermill Bond is the immediate impression 
it creates of a sincerely warm and friendly 
company. You don’t have to read the mast- 
head to know that this is a magazine ‘‘by 
and for all the people of the Hammermill 
Paper Company.”’ 

How is the impression created? It be- 
gins with the cover. The cover of each issue 
is completely devoted to a picture—a good 
one—of an employee in action. The action 
may be related to the season or to the com- 
pany, but the model is an employee. One 
cover pictures a father, his baby daughter, 
and income tax blanks. The month, of 
course, is March. The gimmick was that 
the baby was born just too late to count as 
an exemption for the current year. April 
shows an employee modelling a new spring 
hat. June-July uses a picture of an employee 
greeting teachers who toured the plant, 
and February has a picture taken during a 
TV show about the company. 

The TV show is described in detail 
in the issue, accompanied by pictures of 
the ‘‘more than half-hundred’’ employees 
who participated. The show was in two 
parts, and the first half-hour section was 
devoted almost exclusively to Hammermill 
people. On the program was a family group, 
the glee club, the service honor roll, mem- 
bers of clubs and bowling leagues, and 
representatives of the Good Neighbor 
Fund, Credit Union, three labor unions, 
and many Hammermill people active in 
community life. 

There are thirty to fifty pictures in 
each issue, all of employees, many of them 
in action. The activities of the employee 
clubs get good coverage. Five employees 
who received promotions during the month 
get a full page of congratulations, with 
stories about their careers, and a flattering 
studio-type picture of each individual. Half 
the magazine—not just the back page—is 
devoted to news of employees in the various 


departments. To accomplish this there are 
twenty-three department reporters, all listed 
on the masthead. 

One of the most effective safety cam- 
paign ideas I've seen is a picture of 28 acci- 
dents that didn't happen. Vividly posed by 
bandaged employees who attended a safety 
meeting, the picture shows the results of 
accidents that happened in 1952, but didn't 
happen in 1953, due to extra care and pre- 
cautions. 

The Hammermill Bond is published by 
the Industrial Relations Division of the 
company. The editor is John H. Arnold. I 
like the double meaning in the magazine 
name. 


Five Orner MaGazInes in a Class with 
the Hammermill Bond, that came across the 
editor's desk this month, are: The Visiting 
Fireman, published by Fireman's Fund In- 
surance Group of California; Crosstalk, pub- 
lished by the West Coast Telephone Com- 
pany; Ten J News, published by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City; Texins, pub- 
lished by Texas Instruments Inc., of Dallas; 
and The Standard Oiler, published by the 
Standard Oil Company of California. 

The size of these magazines ranges 
from twelve to twenty-six pages. There are 
thirty to forty pictures in each issue, and 
all but one use some color in the make-up 
of the magazine, but no colored pictures. 
Crosstalk lists an editor, an assistant editor, 
and fifteen associate editors. The Visiting 
Fireman has an editor and ten correspon- 
dents, some of whom double as staff pho- 
tographers. The Standard Oiler names only 
an editor and assistant editor. The Ten J 
News has an impressive masthead which 
carries a long list of reporters and photog- 
raphers from the four branch offices, and 
names, besides the editor, one associate 
editor and four assistant editors, one for 
each branch. Texins has an editor and five 
contributors of departmental news. 

That's a start. If you're interested in 
further comparisons, Personnel Journal would 
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be delighted to offer you a forum. How 
many branches, and how many employees 
does your magazine serve? What kind of 
staff do you have? What sort of budget? 
What are your big headaches, your most 
heady triumphs? Want to talk it over? 


CorNELL AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY, 
Buffalo, New York, publishes an eight-page 
news-magazine, the Lab League. It is issued 
once a month. The pages are divided into 
three columns, with headlines, in the con- 
ventional news format. The pictures in 
this sheet are very good, clear and sharp. 
The magazine is printed on coated paper 
and makes a good appearance. There are 
two or three column-long news stories about 
employees. One is about an employee 
mountain-climber, another of an employee 
who had an adventure sailing, another 
about an employee with an interesting 
hobby. A longer feature is a biography of 
the Materiel Manager. The director (and 
that’s a different title!) of the Lab League 
News is Nat Stimson, and the editor is Bob 
Balme. Also listed are advisory editors, 
an associate editor, staff reporters, pho- 
tographers, a sports editor and an art editor. 


Turee Orner Empitoygee PuBLicaTiIoNs 
Usinc THE Newspaper Format, all men- 


tioned before in these pages, are: Lab-oratory, 
published by the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dean; The Cannoneer, published by the 
Cannon Electric Company, Los Angeles; 
The Liberal Lite, published by the Liberal 
Market, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. These three 
use 814 x 11” pages, and are in the shape of 
a magazine, but use a newspaper layout. 
The following news sheets are larger, and 
look more like newspapers: The Skyliner, 
published by the Trans World Airlines; 
The Aluminator, published by the Aluminum 
Company of America’s Lafayette, Indiana, 
plant; Saco-Lowell News, published by the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Maine; and 
The Bendix News, published by the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Kansas City Divi- 
sion. 

Most of these news magazines are 
printed on coated paper, but two use paper 
suitable for ‘offset. The number of pages 
varies from four to eight. All use a number 
of pictures, and several carry cartoon strips 
which are eye-catching. 

What determined the form of your 
employee magazine? The size of your com- 
pany and the size of your budget are un- 
doubtedly factors. Aside from these con- 
siderations you, as editors, might like to 
debate the advantages of the form you've 
chosen. 


(Continued from page 162) 
NOVEMBER 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Hotel Netherland Plaza 

American Soctety for Personnel Administration. 6th Annual Conference. 
Convention Headquarters, P.O. Box 1696, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. Fairmont Hotel 

Federal Personnel Council of San Francisco & Regional Director, 12th U. S. 
Civil Service Region, 8th Federal Personnel Management Conference. 
Evelyn C. Norman, Publicity Chairman, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, 180 New Montgomery, San Francisco, Calif. 

Miami Beach, Fla. Hotel Casablanca 

Civil Service Assembly. Annual Conference on Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration. 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, IIl. 


Chicago. Conrad Hilton Hotel 


National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


Tecunicat Personnet Man: Large research and development 
laboratory secking personnel administrator. Engineering 
or science background desired; preferably technical under- 
graduate degree plus graduate work and/or experience in 
personnel field. Age range 35-45. Position emphasizes per- 
sonnel activities rather than industrial relations, and is 
largely concerned with hiring, counseling and appraising 
engineering and science graduates through Ph.D. level. 
Reply Box 298. 


Pursonne. Manacer: Nationally known company now 
making plans for expansion, Opening in Charlotte, N. C. 
for an outstanding, experienced, college-trained personnel 
manager (30-40). Opportunity to administer all phases of 
personnel administration. Advancement possibilities, salary, 
benefits, freedom to use initiative are unexcelled by any 
company. Reply Box 301. 


Eprrors AND Assistants wanted immediately, for publica- 
tions in the fields of personnel administration, supervisory 
training, general management. Editing, rewrite, some crea- 
tive writing. Some pertinent background essential on top 
jobs, desirable on others. Applicants should discuss job 
goals, interest in fields involved. State salary. Highly re- 
spected, well-established organization in New York City. 
All applications will be held in the strictest confidence; our 
own people know about this advertisement. Reply Box 302. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


In Tue Souranast? Frankly, I like it here, too, but I'll be 
happier working in an all-around personnel program with 
mfr. of tangible products. 5 years Law practice, 2 yrs. group 
insurance, and other varied experience. Versatile. Can be of 
real value. Married, child, 32 years old, LLB degree, native 
Southerner. Salary open. Resume gladly sent. Reply Box 289. 


AccounTANT AND Cyaricar Supgrvisor : Mature, painstaking, 
reliable, dignified, courteous, seeking new position with 
ethical firm. Prefer small city, northern part of U.S. Mini- 
mum salary $600. month. If you need a competent but un- 
assuming gentleman please write Box 296. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this page at 15 cents « line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions, 


98 characters per linc, 
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Prasonne Psycnotooist: Recently released from active duty. 
Graduate Officer's Personnel Management Course. Supervised 
four assistant psychologists in testing, interviewing, counsel- 
ing, and processing. Interpreted findings of psychological 
instruments and techniques for Staff discussion and action. 
Staff Consultant. Supervised organization employing over 
30 persons engaged in administrative and processing matters. 
Degree: BS in Psychology. Legal background: 2 yrs. Law 
school. Writing Ability. Age 26, single, living in North 
Florida, will relocate and travel. Available now, desire 
responsible position in progressive firm. Especially interested 
in areas of: Personnel, Ind. Rel., Research, Counseling. Full 
resume and recommendations on request. Reply Box 297. 


Personne Assistant:- Orrice Manaogr: B.S. Business Ed- 
ucation, Texas Christian University. MBA degree Personnel, 
Syracuse University. 6 years experience including 4 years 
military service. Age 35. Willing to relocate. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 299 


Inpusrriat Rerations. Four (4) years experience in all 
phases of field. Manager 24 years for precision metal work- 
ing company of 400 employees. Presently in staff position 
with major company, but desire more challenging position 
with another small or medium sized manufacturer. Prefer 
position with variety. Married, age 29, 1. R. degree. Resume 
Reply Box 300 


INpusTRIAL PsycHOLooisT: 3 years experience in testing, 
counseling, guidance, placement and research. 3 years ex- 
perience in industrial training, planning, organizing, and 
teaching. M.S. degree. Age 33, married, 2 children. Reply 


Box 303 


Destre Human Rexations Posrrion including selecting and 
orienting new employees, supervisory training, employee in- 
formation and activities, safety, counseling and group meet- 
ings. 8 years experience in related fields. B.S. in Education. 
Age 33, married, two children. Reply Box 304. 


Opportunity 1N Personnet or Retatep Work desired by 
young married veteran, presently employed. ‘50 graduate 
BSBA with personnel major; two years experience as office 
manager; 244 years in purchasing with major oil company. 
Willing to consider any offer. Interview can be arranged. 


Reply Box 305 


20% off for three insertions or more. Average 








Your Future President 


The chances are at least five to one that your next company president is now on the 


payroll, though you may not be able to identify him at this time. 


The same sort of situation exists with respect to every key position in the company; 


men are now on their way up to fill them. 


Executive Development, one of the most popular indoor sports in corporate circles 


these days, is the important process of preparing future presidents and other key people 
for the work they will be expected to handle. 


“Guideposts for Executive Development” is the title of a valuable report on this 
subject which has not hitherto been generally offered. You may have 6 
questing it on your business letterhead. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1523 Walaut Street Philadelphia 2, Penna. 
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Comparative Validities in Clerical Testing 


The simplest way of finding which tests select the most efficient clerks for 
your jobe is to administer several of them at the same time to a group whose 
productivity is known. 

This was done not long ago in a life insurance company and revealed 
that Hay Number Perception and Hay Name Finding tests provided more 
efficient selection than any of three other sets of test. batteries. 

The results of this study appear in Journal of Applied Psychology for 
October, 1954. You may have a copy upon request. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 239 ® SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 














DEPARTMENT STORE FOR MANPOWER 


An organization nationally recognized as a leading procurement source for man- 
agement personnel. Our functions include recruiting, appraisal, inventorying and 
placement of manpower from the presidential level to junior executives. 


With sixteen departments, we comprehensively cover all salaried classifications 
within the fields of manufacturing, engineering, accounting, finance, personnel, 
purchasing, sales, advertising and marketing. 


The quality and effectiveness of our service is dependent only upon the ability of 
personnel management to fully utilize the facilities of a national placement organ- 
ization to their companies’ benefit. 


BUTTRICK & MEGARY 


A Ustinctive personnel agency designed to serve personnel management 


WESTERN SAVING FUND BUILDING + PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 











Personnel Management in Great Britain 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


This quarterly Journal of the Institute of Personnel Management contains 
articles on a wide range of subjects—such as management development, 
pension schemes, industrial lighting, incentives, training and education, 
labour turnover—as well as book reviews, notes on company practice and 
problems, and reports on current research in the human relations field. 


° ° ® 
Subscription 18s. per annum; single copies 4s. 6d. 
° * e 


The Institute also publishes a series of pamphlets on the principles and tech- 
niques of personnel management. 


Order from 


INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Management House, 8 Hill Street, London, W.1, England 














